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BY THE EDITOR. 


Keats was born in Moorfields, London, 
in October, 1795, the son of a livery- 
stable keeper of some wealth, who had 
attained that position by marrying his 
master’s daughter and so succeeding him 
in the business. There were five chil- 
dren, four sons and a daughter, of whom 
John was the third. The father, who is 
described as an active, energetic little 
man of much natural talent, was killed 
by a fall from a horse at the age of 
thirty-six, when Keats was in his ninth 
year ; and the care of the children de- 
volved upon the mother, a tall, large- 
featured, woman, of considerable force of 
character. There was also a maternal 
uncle, a very tall, strong, and courageous 
man, who had been in the navy, had 
served under Duncan at Camperdown, 
and had done extraordinary feats in the 
way of fighting. Partly in emulation of 
this uncle, partly from constitutional 
inclination, the boys were always fight- 
ing too—in the house, about the stables, 
or, out in the adjacent streets, with each 
atheg, or with anybody else. John, 
feiligh the shortest for his years, and 
the most like his father, was the most 
pugnacious of the lot; but with his 
pugnacity he combined, it is said, a 
remarkable sensibility, and a great love 


“of fun. This character he took with 
.«him to a boarding-school at Enfield, 


near London, kept by the father of Mr. 

Charles Cowden Clarke, then also a boy, 

not much older than Keats, receiving 

his education under his father’s roof. 
No. 13.—voL. U1 


At school, Keats, according to the recol- 
lections of Mr. Clarke and others of his 
schoolfellows, was at first a perfect little 
terrier for resoluteness and pugnacity, 
but very placable and frolicsome, very 
much liked, and, though not particularly 
studious, very quick at learning. There 
would seem to have been more of plea- 
sant sociability between the family of the , 
master and the scholars in the school at 
Enfield, and more of literary talk at 
bye-hours, than was then common at 
private English schools. At all events, 
when, by the death of his mother, of 
lingering consumption, in 1810, the 
guardianship of Keats, his two surviving 
brothers, and his only sister, devolved 
on a Mr. Abbey, a London merchant 
who had known the family, and when 
Mr. Abbey thought it best to take two 
of the boys from school and apprentice 
them to professions, it was felt by Keats 
to be a very happy arrangement that he 
was apprenticed to a surgeon-apothecary 
at Edmonton, so near to Enfield, that 
he could still go over when he liked to 
see the Clarkes. He was then fifteen 
years of age. The share of the family 
property held for him by his guardian 
till he came of age, was about 2,000/. ; 
and his apprenticeship was to last five 
years. 

From Edmonton, Keats was conti- 
nually walking over to Enfield to see 
his young friend, Cowden Clarke, and 
to borrow books. It was some time in 
1812 that he borrowed Spenser’s “Faery 
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Queene.” The effect was immediate and 
extraordinary. “He ramped” says Mr. 
Clarke, “through the scenes of the 
romance ;” he would talk of nothing 
but Spenser ; he had whole passages by 
heart, which he would repeat ; and he 
would dwell with an ecstacy of delight 
on fine particular phrases, such as that 
of the “‘sea-shouldering whale.” His 
first known poetical composition (he was 
then seventeen), was a piece expressly 
entitled “ In Imitation of Spenser.” 
“Now Morning from her orient chamber came, 
And her first footsteps touch’d a-verdant hill, 
Crowning its lawny crest with amber flame, 
Silvering the untainted gushes of its rill ; 
Which, pure from mossy beds,” &c. 


From that moment it seemed as if 
Keats lived only to read poetry and to 
write it. “From Spenser he went to 
Chaucer, from Chaucer to Milton, and 
so on and on, with ever-widening range, 
through all our sweeter and greater 
poets, He luxuriated in them by him- 
self; he talked about them, and read 
parts. of them aloud to his friends ; he 
became a critic of their thoughts, their 
words, their rhymes, their cadences. 
His chief partner in these tasies was 
Mr. Cowden Clarke, with whom he 
would take walks, or sit up whole even- 
ings, discoursing of poets and poetry ; 
and he acknowledges, in one of his 
metrical epistles, the influence which 
Mr. Clarke had in forming his literary 
likings. Above all, it was Mr. Clarke 
that first introduced him to any know- 
ledge of ancient Greek poetry. This 
was effected by lending him Chap- 
man’s Homer, his first acquaintance with 
which, and its effects on him, are cele- 
brated in one of the finest, and best- 
known of his sonnets. Thenceforward 
Greek poetry, so far as it was accessible 
to him in translation, had peculiar fasci- 
nations for him. By similar means he 
became fondly familiar with some of the 
softer Italian poets, and with the stories 
of Boccaccio. It was noted by one of 
his friends that his preferences at this 
time, whether in English or in other 
poetry, were still for passages of sweet, 
sensuous description, or of sensuous- 
ideal beauty, such as are to be found 


in the minor poems of Milton, Shake- 
speare and Chaucer, and in Spenser 
throughout, and that he rarely seemed 
to dwell with the same enthusiasm on 
passages of fervid feeling, of severe 
reference to life, or of powerful human 
interest. At this time, in fact, his feel- 
ing for poetry was very much that of 
an artist in language, observing effects 
which particularly delighted him, and 
studying them with a professional admi- 
ration of the exquisite. He brooded 
over fine phrases like a lover ;-and often, 
when he met a quaint or delicious word 
in the course of his reading, he would 
take pains to make it his own by using 
it, as speedily as possible, in some poem 
he was writing. Ah! those days of 
genial, enjoying youth, when, over the 
fire, with a book in one’s hand, one gets 
fine passages by heart, and, in walks 
with one or two choice companions, 
there is an opening of the ‘common 
steck, and hours and miles are whiled 
away with tit-bits of recent reading from 
a round of favourite poets! These are 
the days when books are books ; and it 
is a fact to be remembered, as regards 
literature, that one half of the human 
race is always under the age of twenty- 
one. 

Before Keats’s apprenticeship was 
over, it was pretty clear to himself and 
his friends that he would not persevere in 
becoming a surgeon. Inthe year 1816, 
when he came from Edmonton to Lon- 
don, at the age of twenty, he did indeed 
enter himself as a student at the hos- 
pitals ; but he very soon gave.up attend- 
ing them, and found more agreeable 
employment in the society of Leigh 
Hunt, Shelley, Godwin, Dilke, Ollier, 
the painter Haydon, Hazlitt, Charles 
Armitage Brown, and others whose 
names are less remembered. In this 
society of artists and men of letters— 
forming, so far as the literary ingredient 
was concerned, the so-called “Cockney 
School,” as distinct from the “ Lakists” 
of the North of England, and from the 
Edinburgh men ho gave both of them 
their names—Keats at once took a pro- 
minent place, less on account of what 
he had -actually done, than on the pro- 
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mise ‘of what he was to be. On first 
settling in London, he had taken lodg- 
ings in the Poultry, in the heart-of the 
city ; but, as soon as he had aban- 
doned-the idea of following the medical 
profession, he removed to Hampstead— 
which, as the provincial reader ought 
to know, is a suburb of London, as 
you approach it from the north. 
London, with all the evils resulting 
from its vastness, has suburbs as rich 
and beautiful, after the English style 
of scenery, as any |in the world; and 
even now, despite the encroachments of 
the ever-encroaching brick and mortar 
on the surrounding country, the neigh- 
bourhood of Hampstead and Highgate, 
near London, is one in which the lover 
of natural beauty and the solitary might 
well delight. The ground is much the 
highest round London ; there are real 
heights and hollows, so that the omni- 
buses coming from town have to put on 
additional horses; you ‘ascend steep 
roads, lying in part through villages of 
quaint shops, and old, high-gabled brick 
houses, still distinct from the great city, 


»* 


though about to be devoured by it, in part 
through straggling lines of villas, with 
gardens and grassy parks round them, 
and here and there an old inn; and, from 
the highest eminences, when the view is 
clear; you can see London left behind, a 
mass of purplish mist, with domes and 


steeples visible through it. Where the 
villages end, you are really in the 
country. There is the Heath, on the 
Hampstead side—an extensive tract of 
knolls and little glens, covered here and 
there with furze, all abloom with yellow 
in the summer, when the larks may be 
heard singing over it; threaded here 
and'there by paths with seats in them, 
or broken by clumps of trees, and blue 
rusty-nailed palings, which enclose old- 
fashioned family-houses and shrubberies, 
where the coachman in livery may be 
seen talking lazily to the gardener ; but 
containing also sequestered spots where 
one might wander alone for hours, or lie 
concealed amid the sheltering furze. At 
night, Hampstead Heath would be as 
ghastly a place to wander in as an 
uneasy spirit could desire. In every 


hollow, seen in the starlight, one could 
fancy that there had been a murder; 
nay, tradition points to spots where foul 
crimes have been committed, or where, 
in the dead of night, forgers, who had 
walked, with discovery on their track, 
along dark intervening roads, from the 
hell of lamp-lit London, had lain down 
and poisoned themselves. In the day, 
however, and especially on a bright, 
summer day, the scene is open, healthy, 
and cheerful. On the one side, is a view 
across a green valley, called “The Vale 
of Health,” to the opposite heights of 
Highgate ; on the other, the eye traverses 
a flat expanse of fields and meadows, 
stretching for many miles northward, 
and looking, in its rich level variety, like 
a miniature representation of all Eng- 
land. And then the lanes all about and 
around, leading away from the Heath, 
deep and steep, between high banks and 
along the.old church and churchyard, 
and past little ponds and gardens, and 
often ending in footpaths through fields 
where one has to get over stiles ! 

All this of Hampstead and its vicinity 
even now ; but, forty years ago, it was 
still better. Why, at that time, London 
itself was a different city. There was 
less smoke ; there were no steamers on 
the river ; and, from the overspanning 
bridges, the water could be seen running 
clear beneath, with the consciousness of 
fish in it. Then, too, the. conveyance 
between London and such suburbs as 
Hampstead and Highgate was not by 
omnibuses passing every five minutes, 
but by the old stage-coaches, with their 
guards and horns, coming and going 
leisurely twice or thrice a day. In those 
days, therefore, Hampstead and High- 
gate were still capable of having an 
individuality of their own, and of having 
associations fixed upon them by the occu- 
pations of their residents, even though 
these were in London daily, and were, 
by their general designation, properly 
enough Londoners. Part of their cele- 
brity now, indeed, arises from associa- 
tions thus formed. Old Leigh Hunt, 
visiting these scenes not long before his 
death, would point out the exact wooden 
seat on the Heath where he and Keats, 
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or where he and Shelley, sat when such 
and such a poem was recited, or the 
exact spot in a path through the fields 
where Coleridge took leave of him and 
Charles Lamb, to dawdle back to his 
home at Highgate, and where Lamb, 
while the departing skirts of the sage 
were still visible, stuttered out some 
pun about his personal appearance and 
his last metaphysical monologue. At 
the particular time of which we are 
now speaking, Leigh Hunt was living 
at Hampstead, where also lived Mr. 
Armitage Brown, a retired merchant of 
literary tastes, and others of whom it 
is not necessary to take note ; and there, 
in the evenings, at the houses of such 
men, artists and others would drop in ; 
and then, O ye future critics of Black- 
wood and the Quarterly, what wit there 
would be, what music, what portfolios 
of sketches and engravings, what white 
casts from the antique, what talk about 
poetry and literature! From that time, 
with scarcely an exception, Hampstead 
was the London home of Keats—first 
as a guest of Leigh Hunt, or a lodger 
near to him ; and afterwards, and more 
permanently, as a guest of Mr. Armitage 
Brown. Indeed, just as Wordsworth and 
his associates were supposed to have 
constituted themselves into a school by 
retiring to Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, in order to be in closer relations 
to nature, as exhibited in that district 
of lake and mountain, so it might have 
been suggested maliciously of Keats, 
Hunt, and the rest of their set, that 
the difference between them and this 
elder school was, that what they called 
nature was nature as seen from Hamp- 
stead Heath. As the one set of poets 
had received from their Edinburgh 
critics the name of “the Lakists,”’ so, 
to make the joke correspond, the others, 
instead of being called “the Cockney 
poets,” might have been named the 
Hampstead Heath-ens. 

Keats signalized his accession to this 
peculiar literary group by publishing, 
in 1817, a little volume of poems, con- 
taining some of his sonnets and other 
pieces now appended to his longer and 
later compositions. The volume scarcely 
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touched the attention of the public, 
though it served to show his power to 
his immediate friends. He was then two- 
and-twenty years of age ; and his appear- 
ance was rather singular. Coleridge, 
who once shook hands with him, when 
he met him with Hunt in a lane near 
Highgate, describes him as “a loose, 
slack, not well-dressed youth.” The 
descriptions of Hunt and others are 
more particular. He was considerably 
under middle height—his lower limbs 
being small, in comparison with the 
upper, to a degree that marred his whole 
proportion. His shoulders were very 
broad for his size ; his face was strongly 
cut, yet delicately mobile, expressing 
an unusual combination of determina- 
tion with sensibility—its worst feature 
being the mouth, which had a projecting 
upper lip, and altogbther a savage pugi- 
listic look. Nor did the look belie him. 
He had great personal courage, and once 
took the trouble to thrash a butcher for 
some insolent conduct in a regular 
stand-up fight. His hair was brown, 
and his eyes large, and of a dark, glowing 
blue. “ His head,” says Leigh Hunt, 
“was a puzzle for the phrenologists, 
“ being remarkably small in the skull— 
“ a singularity which he had in common 
“‘ with Byron and Shelley, whose hats I 
“ could not get on.” His voice, unlike 
Shelley’s, was deep and grave. His entire 
expression was that of eager power; and, 
in contradiction of what was observed of 
him at an earlier period, he was now 
easily, though still apparently against 
his will, betrayed into signs of vehe- 
ment emotion. “At the recital of a 
“noble action, or a beautiful thought,” 
says Mr. Hunt, “ his eyes would suffuse 
with tears, and his mouth trembled.” 
On hearing of some unmanly conduct, 
he once burst out, “ Why is there 
“not a human dust-hole into which to 
“tumble such fellows?” Evidently 
ill-health, as well as imaginative tem- 
perament, had to do with this inability 
to restrain tears and other signs of 
agitated feeling. His mother had died 
of consumption at a comparatively early 
age; his younger brother, Tom, was 
already far gone in the same fatal 
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malady ; and, though there was as yet 
no distinct symptom of consumption in 
Keats, he was often flushed and fever- 
ish, and had his secret fears. He had 
many hours of sprightliness, however, 
when these fears would vanish, and he 
would be full of frolic and life. In 
allusion to this occasional excess of fun 
and animal spirits, his friends punned 
upon his name, shortening it from 
“John Keats” into “Junkets.” Still, 
amid all—-in his times of despondency, 
as well as in his seasons of hope— 
Poetry was his ceaseless thought, and 
to be a Poet his one ambition. 


“O for ten years, that I may overwhelm 
Myself in Poesy ! So I may do the deed 
That my own soul has to itself decreed!” 


Of what sind this intended deed was 
we have also some indication. Like all 
the fresher young poets of his time, 
Keats had imbibed, partly from con- 
stitutional predisposition, partly from 
conscious reasoning, that theory of Poetry 
which, for more than twenty years, 
Wordsworth had been disseminating by 
precept and by example through the 
literary mind of England. This theory, 
in its historical aspect, I will venture to 
call Pre-Drydenism. Its doctrine, his- 
torically, was that the age of true Eng- 
lish Poetry was the period anterior to 
Dryden—the period of Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Milton; and 
that, with a few exceptions, the subse- 
quent period, from Dryden inclusively 
down to the time of Wordsworth’s own 
appearance as a poet, had been a prosaic 
interregnum, during which what passed 
for poetry was either an inflated style 
of diction which custom had rendered 
pleasing, or, at best, shrewd sense and 
wit, or miscellaneous cogitation more or 
less weighty, put into metre. 

Take an example. Here aré two 
stanzas from a well-known paraphrase 
of Scripture, still sung in churches over 
a large part of the kingdom..- 


“ Tn life’s gay morn, when sprightly youth 
With vital ardour glows, 
And shines in all the fairest charms 
Which beauty can disclose, 


Deep on thy soul, before its powers 
Are yet by vice enslaved, 

Be thy Creator's glorious name 
And character engraved.” 


How remorselessly Wordsworth would 
have torn this passage to pieces—as, 
indeed, he did a similar paraphrase of 
Scripture by Dr. Johnson! “ Life’s gay 
morn!” “sprightly youth!” he would 
have said,— meaningless expressions, 
used because it is considered poetical to 
stick an adjective before every noun, 
and “gay” and “sprightly” are adjec- 
tives conveniently in stock! Then, 
“sprightly youth with vital ardour 
glows ””—what is this but slip-shod ; 
and, besides, why tug the verb to the 
end of the phrase, and say “ with 
vital ardour glows” instead of “ glows 
with vital ardour,” as you would do in 
natural speech? 0, of course, the 
thyme! Yes; but who asked you to 
rhyme at all, in the first place? and, in 
the next place, if you were bent on 
rhyming, and found “ardour” would 
not suit at the end of your precious 
line, that was your difficulty, not mine ! 
What are you a poet for but to over- 
come such difficulties, or what right 
have you to extract the rhythms and 
rhymes that you want in your craft as 
a versifier by the mere torture of honest 
prose? And then, worse and worse, 
“Youth,” already “ glowing” with this 
“vital ardour,” also, it seems, “ shines,” 
and (marvellous metaphor !) shines “with 
charms”—which “charms” (metaphor 
still more helpless!) are “the fairest 
charms disclosed by beauty!” And so 
on he would have gone, pointing out 
the flaws of meaning and of expression 
in the next stanza in the same stern 
manner. Pass, he would have said at 
last, from this poor jingle of words to 
the simple and beautiful text of which 
it is offered as a paraphrase: “ Remem- 
“ber now thy Creator in the days of 
“thy youth, while the evil days come 
“not, nor the years draw nigh, when 
“thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in 
“them.” The defects he would have 
continued, seen on a small scale in the 
foregoing metrical version of this pas- 
sage, were visible throughout the 








whole course of English poetry after 
Milton—with here and there, as. in 
Thomson and Dyer, a remarkable excep- 
tion. There was then no faithfulness 
to fact in description or in imagery from 
nature, ro natural speech in verse, no- 
thing save more or less of intellectual 
vigour exhibited through an artificial 
form of diction, to which men had 
grown so accustomed that they had 
ceased to inspect it logically. Even 
men of real genius, such as Dryden 


himself and Pope, were in the bulk of 


their writings but splendid practitioners 
of a false style, which, when men had 
been educated to see its viciousness, 
would mar their fame as poets. 

I am not here discussing Words- 
worth’s theory; I am only stating it. 
Keats, I repeat, had adopted this theory, 
if not in all its particulars, at least in its 
essence. Thus, in one of his pieces, 
after speaking of the greatness of his 
favourite old Engish poets, he says— 


“Could all this be forgotten? Yes, a schism 

Nurtured by foppery and barbarism 

Made great Apollo blush for this his land. 

Men were thought wise who could not un- 
derstand 

His glories: with a puling infant’s force 

They sway’d about upon a rocking-horse 

And thought it Pegasus. Ah, dismal-soul'd! 

The winds of heaven blew, the ocean roll'd 

Its gathering waves ;—ye felt it not. Theblue 

Bared its eternal bosom, and the dew 

Of summer-night collected still to make 

The morning precious; Beauty was awake! 

Why were ye not awake? But ye were dead 

To things ye knew not of,—were closely wed 

To musty laws, lined out with wretched rule 

And compass vile; so that ye taught a school 

Of dolts to smoothe, inlay, and clip and fit, 

Till, like the certain wands of Jacob's wit, 

Their verses tallied. Easy was the task : 

A thousand handicraftsmen wore the mask 

Of poesy. Ill-fated, impious race! 

= blasphemed the bright Lyrist to his 
‘ace, 

And did not know it! No, they went about, 

Holding a poor decrepit standard out, 

Mark’d with most flimsy mottoes, and, in 
large, 

The name of one Boileau!’ 


Keats, then, was a Pre-Drydenist in 
his notions of poetry, and in his own 
intentions as a poetic artist. But I 
will say more. Wordsworth had then 
so far conquered the opposition through 
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which he had been struggling that a 
modified Pre-Drydenism was universally 
diffused through English literary society ; 
and the so-called Cockney, or Hamp- 
stead-Heath, School, with which accident 
had associated Keats, were largely tinged 
with it. They did not, indeed, go all 
the length with Wordsworth in depre- 
ciating Dryden and Pope (as who 
could ?); but a superior relish for the 
older poets was one of their avowed 
characteristics. But in this, I believe, 
Keats went beyond the rest of them. 
It may be perceived, I think, that, with 
all his esteem for Hunt and Shelley, 
both as kind personal friends and as 
poets, he had notions respecting himself 
which led him, even while in their 
society and accounted one of them, to 
fix his gaze with steadier reverence than 
they did on the distant veteran of Rydal 
Mount. To Wordsworth alone does he 
seem to have looked as, all in all, a sub- 
limity among contemporary poets. 

So far, however, as Keats had yet 
been publicly heard of, it was only as 
one fledgling more in the brood of poets 
whose verses were praised in the £xa- 
What he had yet published 
were but little studies in language and 
versification preparatory to something 
that could be called a poem. Such a 
poem he now resolved to write. Always 
drawn by a kind of mental affinity to 
the sensuous Mythology of the Greeks, 
he had chosen for his subject the legend 
of Endymion, the youthful lover of the 
moon-goddess Artemis. “A long poem,” 
he said, “is the test of invention ; and 
it will be a test of my invention if I 
can make 4,000 lines out of this one 
bare circumstance, and fill them with 
poetry.” To accomplish his task, he 
left London in the spring of 1817, and 
took up his abode first in the Isle of 
Wight, then at Margate (at both of 
which places he revelled in the views of 
the sea as a newly-found pleasure), and 
then, successively, at Canterbury, Ox- 
ford, and éther places inland. In the 
winter of 1817-18 he returned to 
Hampstead with the four books of his 
Endymion completed. The absence of 
seven or eight months, during which 
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this poem was written, was also the 
period during which many of those 
letters to his friends were written which 
have been edited by Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, in his Memoir of the poet. 
These letters have hardly received the 
attention they deserve. They are very 
remarkable letters. One can see, indeed, 
that they are the letters of an intellectual 
invalid, of a poor youth too conscious of 
“‘ the endeavour of this present breath,” 
watching incessantly his own morbid 
symptoms, and communicating them to 
his friends. There is also in them a 
somewhat unnatural straining after 
quaint and facetious conceits, as if he 
weuld not write common-place, but 
would force himself by the mere brief 
rumination of the moment into some 
minute originality or whim of fancy. 
On the whole, however, with the proper 
allowance, the letters may be read with- 
out any injury to the highest notion of 
him that may be formed from his com- 
positions that were meant for publica- 
tion ; and there have not been many 
young poets of whose casual letters as 
much could be said. They abound in 
shrewd observations, in delicate and 
subtle criticisms, in fine touches of de- 
scription, and in thoughts of a philoso- 
phical kind that are at once comprehen- 
sive and deep. 

“Endymion : A Poetic Romance,” ap- 
peared in the beginning of 1818. Its 
reception was not wholly satisfactory. 
It made Keats’s name more widely 
known ; it procured him visits and in- 
vitations ; and, when he attended Haz- 
litt’s lectures, ladies to whom he was 
pointed out looked at him instead of 
listening to the lecturer. But Hunt, 
Shelley, and the rest, though they ad- 
mired the poem, and thought some 
passages in it very wonderful, had many 
faults to find. The language in many 
parts was juvenile, not to say untasteful ; 
such phrases as “honey-feel of bliss” 
were too frequent; it was impossible 
for any understanding of a rational sort 
to reconcile itself to such a bewildering 
plenitude of luxuriant invention raised 
on such a mere nothing of a basis ; and, 
on the whole, there was too evident a 


waywardness in the sequence of the 
thoughts, arising from a passive de- 
pendence of the matter at every point 
on the mere suggestion of the rhyme! 
These and other such objections were 
heard on all hands. Worst of all, 
Wordsworth had no approbation to 
give. At Haydon’s, one evening, when 
Wordsworth was present, Keats was in- 
duced to repeat.to him the famous Hymn 
to Pan, which Shelley had praised as 
that in the whole poem which “ gave 
“the surest sign of ultimate excellence.” 
The iron-grey poet heard it to the end, 
and then only remarked that it was “a 
pretty piece of paganism.” And so, 
with no more encouragement than 
usually falls to the lot of a young man 
in such cases, Keats had to keep his 
own counsel, and look forward to other 
works, in which, choosing more solid 
subjects, he should exert his powers 
more compactly and impressively, and 
win, by better-disciplined strokes, the 
recognition which the world yields so 
slowly to forms of genius differing from 
those to which it has been accustomed. 
His was certainly a new faculty, which 
had to create and educate the taste by 
which it should itself be appreciated ; 
and his hope, therefore, lay with the 
body of the growing youth of the land, 
whose perpetual privilege it is that they 
alone can receive and enjoy without 
criticising. No man was ever fully and 
heartily accepted, among his own sex, 
except by those younger than himself. 
Keats, there is no doubt, was pre- 
pared to wait and work on. The story 
of his having been killed by the savage 
article in the Quarterly is proved to 
have been wholly untrue. He had 
sense enough and pluck enough to get 
over that chagrin within the usual 
period of twenty-four hours, which, if 
there is any use for human spirits in 
the earth’s rotation, ought to bring them 
as well as other things round again to 
the status quo. But other causes were 
at work, some of which are but dimly 
revealed by his biographer, but the 


chief of which was his’ hereditary 


malady of consumption. In the winter 
of 1819-20 he was seized with the fatal 
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blood-spitting, which he had long 
dreaded ; after a few months of linger- 
ing, during which he seemed partly to 
fight with Death as one to whom life 
was precious, partly to long to die as 
one who had nothing to live for, he was 
removed to Italy; and there, having 
suffered much, he breathed his last at 
Rome on the 23d of February, 1821, at 
the age of twenty-five years and four 
months. He had wished for “ten 
years” of poetic life, but not half that 
term had been allowed him. The sole 
literary event of his life, after the pub- 
lication of his Endymion in 1818, had 
been the publication of his Lamia, The 
Eve of St. Agnes, and Other Poems, in 
1820; and the sole variation of his 
manner of life had consisted in his 
leaving Hampstead for a ramble or a 
residence in the country, and returning 
again from the country to Hampstead 
or London. 


After all, whether a man is a poet, a 
philosopher, or a man of action, there is 
a common standard by which he may 
be tried, so as to measure his relative 
intellectual importance. The determina- 
tion of this standard is difficult ; but 
ultimately, I believe, the truest measure 
of every man, in intellectual respects, is 
the measure of his speculative or purely 
philosophical faculty. So far as this 
may be demurred to, the objection will 
arise, I fancy, from the practical diffi- 
culty of applying the test. It is only 
certain poets that give us the oppor- 
tunity of judging of ,the strength of 
their rational or purely noetic organ— 
that faculty by which men speculate, 
or frame what are called *“‘ thoughts ” 
or “propositions.” Whenever this is 
done, however, then, ceteris paribus, 
the deeper thinker is the greater poet. 
Hence it is an excellent thing for the 
critic to catch his poet writing prose. 
He has him then at his mercy ; he can 
keep him in the trap, and study him 
through the bars at his leisure. -If he 
is a poor creature, he will be found out; 
if he has genuine vigour, then, with all 
allowance for any ungainliness arising 
from his being out of his proper ele- 


ment, there will be evidences of it. 
Now, tried by any test of this kind, 
Keats will be found to have been no 
weakling. The following passages from 
his prose letters, for example, are, I 
believe, thoughts of some pith and sub- 
stance, whether absolutely true or not :— 


‘Men of Genius are great as certain ethereal 
chemicals operating on the mass of neutral 
intellect, but they have not any individuality, 
any determined character. I would call the 
top and head of those who have a proper self 
Men of Power.” 

“ Men should bear with each other ; there is 
not the man who may not be cut up, ay, lashed 
to pieces, on his weakest side. The best of 
men have but a portion of good in them—a 
kind of spiritual yeast in their frames which 
creates the ferment of existence—by which a 
man is propelled to act and strive and buffet 
with circumstance. The sure way is, first to 
know a man’s faults, and then be passive. If, 
after that, he insensibly draws you towards 
him, then you have no power to break the 
link.” 

“T had, not a dispute, but a disquisition, 
with Dilke upon various subjects. Several 
things dovetailed in my mind, and at once it 
struck me what quality went to form a man 
of achievement, especially in literature, and 
which Shakespeare possessed so enormously— 
I mean negative capability ; that is, when a 
man is capable of being in uncertainties, mys- 
teries, doubts, without any irritable reaching 
after fact and reason.... This, pursued 
through volumes, would perhaps take us no 
farther than this—that, with a great poet, 
the sense of beauty overcomes every other 
consideration, or rather, vbliterates every other 
consideration.” 

“An extensive knowledge is necessary to 
thinking people: it takes away the heat and 
fever, and helps, by widening speculation, to 
ease the burden of the mystery.” 

“ Axioms in philosophy are not axioms till 
they have been proved upon our pulses.” 

“T compare human life to a large mansion 
of many apartments ; two of which only I can 
describe—the doors of the rest being as yet 
shut upon me. The first we step into we call 
the Infant or Thoughtless Chamber ; in which 
we remain as long as we do not think. We 
remain there a long while, and, notwithstand- 
ing the doors of the second chamber remain 
wide open, showing a bright appearance, we 
care not to hasten to it, but are imperceptibly 
impelled by the awakening of the thinking 
principle within us. We no sooner get into 
the second chamber, which I shall call the 
Chamber of Maiden Thought, than we become 
intoxicated with the light and the atmosphere. 
We see nothing but pleasant wonders, and 
think of delaying there for ever in delight. 
However, among the effects this breathing is 
father of, is that tremendous one of sharpening 
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one’s vision into the heart and nature of man, 
of convincing one’s nerves that the world is 
full of misery and heart-break, pain, sickness 
and oppression; whereby this Chamber of 
Maiden Thought becomes gradually darkened, 
and, at the same time, on all sides of it, many 
doors are set open, but all dark—all leading 
to dark passages. We see not the balance of 
good and evil ; we are in a mist; we feel the 
‘Burden of the Mystery.’ To this point was 
Wordsworth come, as far as I can conceive, 
when he wrote J'intern Abbey: and it seems 
to me that his genius is explorative of those 
dark passages. Now, if we live and go on 
thinking, we too shall explore them. He isa 
genius and superior to us in so far as he can, 
more than we, make discoveries, and shed a 
light on them.” 


As the aphorisms and casual spurts of 
speculation of a youth of twenty-two (and 
all the passages I have quoted are from 
letters of his written before his twenty- 
third year) these, I think, are sufficient 
proof that Keats had an intellect from 
which his superiority in some literary 
walk or other might have been surely 
anticipated. 

What we independently know enables 
us to say that it was pre-eminently as a 
poet that he was fitted to be distin- 


guished. He was constitutionally a poet 
—one of those minds in whom, to speak 
generally, Imagination or Ideality is the 


sovereign faculty. But, as we had occa- 
sion to explain in a previous paper on 
Shelley, there are two recognised orders 
of poets, each of which has its repre- 
sentatives in our literature (and we 
must beg pardon for boring the reader 
again with so pedantic and well-thumbed 
a distinction)—that order, called “sub- 
jective,” -to which Shelley himself be- 
longed, and whose peculiarity it is that 
their poems are vehicles for certain fixed 
ideas lying in the minds of their authors, 
outbursts of their personal character, 
impersonations under shifting guises of 
their wishes, feelings and beliefs ; and 
that order, on the other hand, distin- 
guished as “ objective,’ who simply 
fashion their creations by a kind of in- 
ventive craft working amid materials 
supplied by sense, memory, and reading, 
without the distinct infusion of any ele- 
ment of personal opinion. To tiis latter 
order, as I said, belong Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, and Scott. Now, indubitably, 


Keats, by the bulk of his poetry, belongs 
to this order too. The contrast between 
him and Shelley, in this respect, is com- 
plete. Contemporaries and friends, they 
were poets of quite opposite schools and 
tendencies ; and, so far as they were re- 
pelled by each other’s poetry (which they 
were to a certain extent, despite their 
friendship) it arose from this circum- 
stance. Unlike the feminine and ethereal 
Shelley, whose whole life was a shrill 
supernatural shriek in behalf of certain 
principles, Keats was a slack, slouching 
youth, with a thick torso, a deep grave 
voice, and no fixed principles. He had, 
as we have seen, his passing spurts of 
speculation, but he had no system of 
philosophy. So far as religious belief 
was concerned, he had no wish to dis- 
turb existing opinions and institutions— 
partly because he had really no such 
quarrel with them as Shelley had, partly 
because he had no confidence in his 
ability to dogmatise on such points. In 
politics, away from his personal con- 
nexions, he was rather conservative than 
otherwise. He thought the Liverpool- 
and-Castlereagh policy very bad and op- 
pressive; but he did not expect that 
his friends, the Liberals, would bring 
things very much nearer to the millen- 
nium ; and he distinctly avows that he 
was not,-like some of “lis friends, a 
Godwin-perfectibility mau, or an admirer 
of America as an advance beyond Europe. 
Iny short, he kept aloof from opinion, 
doctrine, controversy, as by a natural 
instinct ; he was most at home in the 
world of sense and imagery, where it 
was his pleasure to weave forth phan- 
tasies ; and, if his intelligence did now 
and then indulge in a discursive flight, 
it was but by way of exercise, or because 
opinions, doctrines, and controversies 
may be considered as facts, and therefore 
as materials to be worked into poetic 
language. 

In quoting from Keats’s letters I have 
purposely selected passages showing that 
such was not only his practice, but also 
his theory. His very principle of poetry, 
it will be observed, almost amounts to 
this, that the poet should have no 
principles. The distinction he makes 
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between men of genius and men of 
power is that the action of the former is 
like that of an ethereal chemical, a subtle 
imponderable, passing forth on diverse 
materials and rousing their affinities, 
whereas the latter impress by their solid 
individuality. So, again, when he speaks 
of the.quality that forms men for great 
literary achievement as being what he 
calls a “negative capability” —a power 
of remaining, and, as it were, luxuriously 
lolling, in doubts, mysteries, and _half- 
solutions, toying with them, and tossing 
them, in all their complexity, into forms 
of beauty, instead of piercing on narrowly 
and in pain after Truth absolute and in- 
accessible. A Wordsworth, he admits, 
might have a genius of the explorative or 
mystery-piercing kind, and might come 
back from his excursions into the region 
of the metaphysical with handfuls of 
new truth to be worked up into his 
phantasies; but even he might be too 
dogmatic ; and, as for himself, though he 
might fancy that occasionally he reached 
the bourne of the mysterious and caught 
glimpses beyond, it would be presump- 
tion to put his half-seeings into speech 
for others! If any doubt still remains 
on this head, the following additional 
passage from one of his letters will set 
it at rest :— 

“ As to the poetical character itself (I mean 
that sort of which, if I am anything, I am a 
member) it is not itself; it has no self; it is 
everything and nothing; it has no character; 
it enjoys light and shade ; it lives in gusts; it 
has as much delight in conceiving an lago as 
an Imogen. What shocks the virtuous philo- 
sopher delights the chameleon poet 

t is the most unpoetical thing in existence, 
because he has no identity; he is continually 
in, for, and filling some other body. The sun, 
the moon, the sea, and men and women who 
are creatures of impulse, are poetical, and have 
about them an unchangeable attribute; the 
poet haz none, -no identity. .. . If, then, he 
has no self, and if I am a poet, where is the 
wonder that I should say I would write no 
more? Might I not at that very instant have 
been cogitating in the character of Saturn and 
Ops? It is a wretched thing to confess, but it 
is a very fact, that not one word I utter can be 
taken for granted as an opinion growing out 
of my identical nature. How can it be when 
I have no nature? When I am in a room with 
people, if I am free from speculating on crea- 
tions of my own brain, then not myself goes 
home to myself, but the identity of every one 


in the room begins to press in upon me, so 
that I am in a very little time annihilated.” 

Only on one subject does he profess 
to have any fixed opinions—namely, on 
his own art or craft. “I have not one 
“ opinion,” he says, “upon anything ex- 
cept matters of taste.” This is one of 
the most startling and significant sayings 
ever uttered by a man respecting him- 
self. 

If I am not mistaken, the definition 
which Keats here gives of the poetical 
character corresponds with the notion 
which is most popular. Though critics 
distinguish between “subjective” and 
“objective” poets, and enumerate men 
in the one class as famous as men in the 
other, yet, in our more vague talk, we 
are in the habit of leaving out of view 
those who are called “subjective” poets, 
and seeking the typical poet among their 
“ objective” brethren, such as Homer 
and Shakespeare. How this habit is to 
be explained—whether it proceeds from 
a perception that the men of the second 
order are more truly and purely poets, 
and that the others, though often glorious 
in poetry, might, in strict science, be re- 
ferred in half to another genus—I will 
not inquire. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that, be this as it may, it is by no 
means necessary to go all the length with 
Keats in the interpretation of his theory, 
and to fancy that the poet approaching 
most nearly to the perfect type must be 
a man having no strong individuality, no 
permanent moral gesture. Scott, for 
example, was a man of very distinct 
character, with a mode of thinking and 
acting in the society in which he lived 
as proper to himself as his physiognomy 
or corporeal figure. So, no doubt, it 
was with Chaucer and Shakespeare ; and 
Milton, who may, by much of his poetry, 
be referred to the same order, was a man 
with a personality to shake a nation. 
What is meant is that, when they betook 
themselves from miscellaneous action 
among their fellows to the exercise of 
their art, they all, more or less, allowed 
their personality to melt and fold 
itself in the imagination—all, more or 
less, as it were, sat within themselves, 
as within a chamber in which their 


“ 
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own hopes, convictions, anxieties, and 
principles lay about neglected, while 
they plied their mighty craft, like the 
swing of some gigantic arm, with refer- 
ence to all without. Keats did the same ; 
only, in his ease, the chamber wherein 
he sat had, by his own confession, very 
few fixtures or other proper furniture. 
It was a painter’s studio, with very little 
in it besides the easel. 

Still, as cannot be too often repeated, 
there are subtle laws connecting the 
creations of the most purely artistic poet 
with his personal character and experi- 
ence. The imagination, though it seems 
to fly round and round the personality, 
and often at a great distance from it, is 
still attached to it and governed by it in 
its flight—determined, in its wheelings 
towards this or that object, by incessant 
communications from the total mind and 
reason of which it is at once the efflux, 
the envoy, and the servitor. Chaucer’s 
poetry would have been different if 
Chaucer himself had been different ; 
Scott’s novels and poems could have 
been written, as they stand, by no one 
but a man cast exactly in Scott’s mould, 
even to the bushiness of his eyebrows 
and the Northumbrian burr of his 
speech ; and, had we the necessary skill 
in the higher criticism, even the Protean 
Shakgspeare might be chased out of his 
dramas into his own proper form as he 
used to walk in the meadows of Stratford- 
upon-Avon. So also with the poetry of 
Keats. Impersonal as it is in comparison 
with such poetry as Shelley’s, it has yet 
a certain assemblage of characteristics, 
which the reader learns to recognise as 
distinctive ; and these it owes to the 
character of its author. 

At the foundation of the character of 
Keats lay an extraordinary keenness of 
all the bodily sensibilities and the mental 
sensibilities which depend upon them. 
He led, in great part, a life of passive 
sensation, of pleasure and pain through 
the senses. Take a book of Physiology 
and go over the so-called classes of sensa- 
tions one by one—the sensations of the 
mere muscular states; the sensations 
connected with such vital processes as 
circulation, alimentation, respiration, and 


electrical intercommunication with sur- 
rounding bodies ; the sensations of taste ; 
those of odour; those of touch ; those 
of hearing; and those of sight—and 
Keats will be found to have been un- 
usually endowed in them all. He had, 
for example, an extreme sensibility to 
the pleasures of the palate. The painter 
Haydon tells a story of his once seeing 
him cover his tongue with cayenne 
pepper, in order, as he said, that he might 
enjoy the delicious sensation of a draught 
of cold claret after it. “Talking of 
pleasure,” he says himself in one of 
his letters, ‘this moment I was writing 
“with one hand, and with the other 
“holding to my mouth a nectarine ;” 
and he goes on to describe the nectarine 
in language that would reawaken gusta- 
tiveness in the oldest fruiterer. This 
of one of the more ignoble senses—if it 
is right to call those senses ignoble that 
minister the least visibly to the intellect, 
But it was the same with the nobler or 
more intellectual senses of hearing and 
sight. He was passionately fond of 
music ; and his sensitiveness to colour, 
light, and other kinds of visual impres- 
sion was preternaturally acute. He 
possessed, in short, simply in virtue of 
his organization, a rich intellectual 
foundation of that kind which consists 
of notions furnished directly by sensa- 
tions, and of a corresponding stock of 
names and terms. Even had he remained 
without education, his natural vocabulary 
of words for all the varieties of thrills, 
tastes, odours, sounds, colours, and 
tactual perceptions, would have been un- 
usually precise and extensive. As it 
was, this native capacity for keen and 
abundant sensation was developed, edu- 
cated and harmonised by the influences 
of reading, intellectual conversation, and 
more or less laborious thought, into that 
richer and more cultivated sensuousness, 
which, under the name of sensibility to 
natural beauty, is an accepted requisite 
in the constitution of painters and poets. 

It is a fact on which physiologists 
have recently been dwelling much, that 
the imagination of any bodily state or 
action calls into play exactly those 
neryous, muscular; and vascular pro- 
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cesses, though in weaker degree, which 
are called into play by the real bodily 
state or action so simulated—that the 
imagination of sugar in the mouth causes 
the same exact flow of physical incidents 
within the lips which would be caused 
by sugar really tasted ; that the imagi- 
nation of firing a rifle does actually 
compel to the entire gesture of shooting, 
down even to the bending of the fore- 
finger round the ideal trigger, though 
the mimic attitude may be baulked of 
completion ; that the imagination of a 
pain in any part may be persevered in 
till a pain is actually induced in that 
part. Whether or not this fact shall 
ever serve much towards the elucidation 
of the connexion between the imagina- 
tion and the personal character—whether 
or not it may ever be developed into a 
wholesale doctrine that the habits of a 
man’s own real being mark, by an @ 
priort necessity, the directions in which 
his imagination will work most naturally 
and strongly—one can-hardly avoid 
thinking of it in studying the genius of 
Keats. The most obvious characteristic 
of Keats’s poetry, that which strikes 
most instantaneously and palpably, is 
certainly its abundant sensuousness. 
Some of his finest little poems are all 
but literally lyrics of the sensuous—em- 
bodiments of the feelings of ennui, 
fatigue, physical languor, and the like, 
in tissues of fancied circumstance and 
sensation, the imagination of which 
soothes and refreshes. Thus, in the 
well-known Ode to the Nightingale— 
“ My heart aches and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had 
drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 


One minute past, and Lethe-wards had 
sunk.” 


In this state he hears the nightingale, 
and straightway finds his cure— 


“O for a draught of vintage that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delvéd earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country-green 
Dance and Provengal song and sunburnt 
mirth ! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the 
brim 
And purple-stainéd mouth, 


That I might drink and leave the world 
unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest 
dim.” 

It is the same in those longer pieces 
of narrative phantasy which form the 
larger portion of his writings. Select- 
ing, as in Endymion, a legend of the 
sensuous Grecian mythology, or, as in 
Isabella, or the Pot of Basil, a story from 
Boccaccio, or, as in St. Agnes’s Eve, the 
hint of a middle-age superstition, or, as 
in Lamia, a story of Greek witchcraft, 
he sets himself to weave out the little 
text of substance so given into a linked 
succession of imaginary movements and 
incidents taking place in the dim depths 
of ideal scenery, whether of forest, grotto, 
sea-shore, the interior of a gothic castle, 
or the marble vestibule of a Corinthian 
palace. In following him in these luxu- 
rious excursions into a world of ideal 
nature and life, we see his imagination 
winging about, as it were his disem- 
bodied senses, hovering insect-like in 
one humming group, all keeping toge- 
ther in harmony at the bidding of a 
higher intellectual power, and yet each 
catering for itself in that species of cir- 
cumstance and sensation which is its 
peculiar food. Thus, the disembodied 
sense of Taste— 

“ Here is wine 

Alive with sparkles—never, I aver, 

Since Ariadne was a vintager, 

So cool a purple : taste these juicy pears 

Sent me by sad Vertumnus, when his fears 

Were high about Pomona: here is cream 

Deepening to richness from a snowy gleam— 

Sweeter than that nurse Amalthea skimm’d 

For the boy Jupiter; and here, undimm’d . 

By any touch, a bunch of blooming plums 

Ready to melt between an infant’s gums.” 


Or, again, in the description of the 
dainties in the chapel in the Hve of St. 
A gnes— 

* And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep 


In blanchéd linen, smooth and lavender’d, 
While he from forth the closet brought a 


heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and 
gourd, 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrups tinct with cinnamon, 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr'd 
From Fez, and spicéd dainties every one 
From silken Samarcand to cedar'd Lebanon.” 
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As an instance of the disembodied 
delight in sweet odour, take the lines 
in Jsabella— 


“ Then in a silken scarf, sweet with the dews 
Of precious flowers pluck'd in Araby, 
And divine liquids come with odorous ooze 
Through the cold serpent-pipe refreshfully, 
She wrapp’d it up.” 


Delicacy and richness in ideal sensa- 
tions of touch and sound are found 
throughout. Thus, even the sensation 
of cold water on the hands :— 


“When in an antechamber every guest 
Had felt the cold full sponge to pleasure 
press’d 
By ministering slaves upon his hands and 
feet.” 


or the ideal tremulation of a string : — 


“ Be thou in the van 
Of circumstance ; yea, seize the arrow’s barb 
Before the tense string murmur.” 


But let us pass to the sense of sight, 
with its various perceptions of colour, 
light, and lustre. Here Keats is, in 
some respects, facile princeps even among 
our most sensuous poets. Here is the 
description of Lamia while she was still 
a serpent :— 


“She was a gordian shape of dazzling hue, 
Vermilion-spotted, golden, green, and blue, 

{ Striped like a zebra, freckled like a pard, 
Eyed like a peacock, and all crimson-barr’d, 
And full of silver moons that, as she breathed, 
Dissolved, or brighter shone, orinterwreathed 
Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries.” 


Here is a passage somewhat more 
various—the description of the bower 
in which Adonis was sleeping— 


“ Above his head : 
Four lily-stalks did their white honours wed 
To make a coronal; and round him grew 
All tendrils green, of every bloom and hue, 
Together intertwined and tramell’d fresh— 
The vine of glossy sprout, the ivy mesh 
Shading the Ethiop berries, and woodbine 
Of velvet leaves and bugle-blooms divine, 
Convolvulus in streakéd vases flush, 
The creeper mellowing for an autumn blush, 
And virgin’s bower trailing airily, 
With others of the sisterhood.” 


These last quotations suggest a remark 
which doesnot seem unimportant. When 


critics or poets themselves speak of the 
love of nature or the perception of 
natural beauty as essential in the con- 
stitution of the poet, it will often be 
found that what they chiefly mean is 
an unusual sensibility to the pleasures 
of one of the senses—the sense of sight. 
What they mean is chiefly a fine sense 
of form, colour, lustre and the like. 
Now, though it may be admitted that, 
in so*far as ministration of material for 
the intellect is concerned, sight is the 
most important of the senses, yet this 
all but absolute identification of love of 
nature with sensibility to visual plea- 
sures seems erroneous. It is a kind of 
treason to the other senses—all of which 
are avenues of communication between 
nature and the mind, though sight may 
be the main avenue. In this respect I 
believe that one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of Keats is the univer- 
sality of his sensuousness. But farther: 
—not only, in popular language, does the 
love of nature seem to be identified with 
a sensibility to the pleasures of the one 
sense of sight ; but, by a more injurious 
restriction still, this love of nature or 
perception of natural beauty seems to 
have been identified, especially of late, 
with one class of the pleasures of this 
one sense of sight—to wit, the pleasures 
derived from the contemplation of vege- 
tation. Roses, lilies, grass, trees, corn- 
fields, ferns, heaths and poppies—this 
is what passes for “nature” with not a 
few modern poets and critics of poetry. 
It seems as if, since Wordsworth reful- 
minated the advice to poets to go back 
to nature and to study nature, it had 
been the impression of many that the 
proper way to comply with the advice 
was to walk out in the fields to some 
spot where the grass was thick and the 
weeds and wild-flowers plentiful, and 
there lie flat upon the turf, chins down- 
wards, peering into grasses and flowers 
and inhaling their breath. Now, it 
ought to be distinctly represented, in 
correction of this, that ever so minute 
and loving a study of vegetation, though 
laudable and delightful in itself, does 
not amount to a study of nature—that, 
in fact, vegetation, though a very re- 
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spectable part of visible nature, is not 
the whole of it... When night comes, 
for example, where or how much is your 
vegetation then? Vegetation is not 
nature—I.know no proposition that 
should be more frequently. dinned in 
the ears of our young poets than this. 
The peculiar notion of natural beauty 
involved in the habit spoken of may be 
said to have come in with the microscope. 
In the ancient Greek poets we have very 
little of it. They give us trees and grass 
and flowers, but they give them more 
by mere suggestion ; and, so far as they 
introduce physical nature at all (which 
is chiefly by way of a platform for human 
action) it is with the larger forms and 
aspects of nature that they deal—the 
wide and simple modifications of the 
great natural elements. Shakespeare, 
when he chooses, is minutely and lusci- 
ously rich in his scenes of vegetation 
(and, indeéd, in comparing modern and 
romantic with ancient and classical poets 
generally, it is clear that, in this respect, 
there has been a gradual development of 
literary tendency. which might be his- 
torically and scientifically accounted 
for); but no man more signally than 
Shakespeare keeps the just proportion. 
Wordsworth’ himself, when he. called 
out for the study of nature, and set the 
example in his own case by retiring to 


the Lakes, did not commit the error of 


confounding nature with vegetation. In 
that: district, indeed, where there were 
mountains and tarns, incessant cloud- 
variations; and other forms of nature on 
the great scale to employ the eye, it was 
not likely that it would disproportion- 
ately exercise itself on particular banks 
and. gardens or individual herbs and 
flowers. -Such an affection for the 
minutiz of. vegetation was reserved 
perhaps for the so-called Cockney poets ; 
and one can see that, if it were once sup- 
posed that.they introduced the taste, the 
fact might be humorously explained by 
recollecting that nature to most of them 
was nature as seen from Hampstead 
Heath. 

Now, undoubtedly, Keats is great in 
botanical circumstance. Here is a pas- 
sage in which he describes the kind of 


home he would like to live in for the 
sake of writing poetry :— 


“ Ah! surely it must be where’er I find 

Some flowery spot, sequester’d, wild, ro- 
mantic, 

That often must have seen a poet frantic; 

Where oaks that erst the Druid knew are 
growing, 

And flowers, the glory of one day, are 
blowing, 

Where the dark-leaved laburnum’s drooping 
clusters 

Reflect athwart the stream their yellow 
lustres, 

And, intertwined, the cassia’s arms unite 

With its own drooping buds, but very white ; 

* Where on one side are covert branches hung, 

’Mong which the nightingales have always 
sung 

In leafy quiet; where, to pry aloof 

Between the pillars of the sylvan roof 

Would be to find where violet buds were 
nestling, 

And where’ the bee with cowslip bells was 
wrestling : 

There must be too a ruin dark and gloomy 

To say, ‘Joy not too much in all that’s 
bloomy.’” 


Again, in the hymn to Pan in 
Endymion :— 


““O thou whose mighty palace-roof doth hang 
From jagged trunks, and overshadoweth 
Eternal whispers, glooms, the birth, life, 
death 

Of unseen flowers in heavy peacefulness; 

Who lovest to see the Hamadryads dress 

Their ruffled locks where meeting hazels 
darken, 

And through whole solemn hours dost sit 
and hearken 

The dreary melody of bedded reeds 

In desolate places where dank moisture 
breeds 

The pipy hemlock to strange overgrowth, 

Bethinking thee how melancholy loth 

Thou wast to leave fair Syrinx—do thou 
now, 

By thy love’s milky brow ! 

By all the trembling mazes that she ran ! 

Hear us, great Pan !” 


But, though Keats did “joy in all 
that is bloomy,” I do not know that 
he joyed “ too much;” though luscious 
vegetation was one of his delights, I do 
not think that in him there is such a 
disproportion between this and other 
kinds of imagery as there has been in 
other and inferior poets. There is®ea 
and cloud in his poetry, as well as 
herbage and turf; he is as rich in 
mineralogical and zoological circum- 
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stance as jn that of. botany. His most 
obvious eparacteristic, I repeat, is the 
universality of his sensuougnegs. And 
this it is, added to his exquisitg mastery 
in language and verse, that makes it 
such a luxury to read him. In reading 
Shelley, even when we admire him 
most, there is always a sense of pain ; 
the influence of Keats is uniformly 
soothing. In part, as I have said, 
this arises from his exquisite mastery in 
language and verse—which, in itself, is 
one form or result of his sensuousness. 
There is hardly any recent poet in con- 
nexion with whom the mechanism of 
verse in relation to thought may be 
studied more delightfully. Occasionally, 
it is true, there is the shock of a hor- 
rible Cockney rhyme. Thus :— 
“T shall again see Phoebus in the morning," 
Or flushed Aurora in the roseate dawning.” 


Or worse still :-— 


“Couldst thou wish for lineage higher 
Than twin-sister of Thalia?” 


Throughout, too, there are ungainly 
traces of the dependence of the matter 
upon the rhyme. But where, on the 
whole, shall we find language softer and 
richer, verse more harmonious and 
sweetly-linked, and, though usually after 
the model of some older poet, more 
thoroughly novel and original ; or where 
shall we see more beautifully exempli- 
fied the power of that high artifice of 
thyme by which, as by little coloured 
lamps of light thrown out in advance of 
the prow of their thoughts from moment 
to moment, poets steer their way so 
windingly through the fantastic gloom ? 

In virtue of that magnificent and 
universal sensuousness which all must 
discern in Keats (and which, as being 
perhaps his. most distinctive character- 
istic, I have. chosen chiefly to illustrate 
in the quotations I have made), he would 
certainly—even had there been less in 
him than there was of that power of 
reflective and constructive intellect by 
which alone so abundant a wealth of 
the sensuous element could have been 
ruled and shaped into artistic literary 
forms — have been very memorable 


among English poets. The earlier 
poems of Shakespeare were, in the main, 
such tissues of sensuous phantasy ; and 
I believe that, compared even «with 
these, the poems that Keats has left us 
would not seem inferior, if the com- 
parison could be impartially made.. The 
same might be said. of. certain portions 
of Spenser's poetry, the resemblance of 
which to much of Keats’s would strike 
any reader acquainted with both poets, 
even if he did not know that Keats was 
a student of Spenser. Perhaps: the 
likest poet to Keats in the whole list of 
preceding English poets is William 
3rowne, the author of “ Britannia’s 
Pastorals”’; but, rich and delicious as 
the poetry of Browne is, beyond much 
that capricious chance has preserved in 
greater repute, that of Keats is, in 
Browne’s own qualities of richness and 
deliciousness, immeasurably superior. 
But sensuousness alone, will“not, nor 
will sensuousness governed@by a reflec- 
tive and fanciful intellect, constitute .a 
great poet; and, however highly en- 
dowed a youthful poet may be in these, 
his only chance of real greatness is in 
passing on, by due transition and grada- 
tion, to that more matured state of mind 
in which, though the sensuous may 
remain and the cool fancy may weave 
its tissues as before, human interest.and 
sympathy with the human heart and 
grand human action shall predominate 
in all. Now, in the case of Keats, there 
is evidence of the fact of this gradation 
—of a progress both intellectually and 
morally ; of a disposition, already con- 
sciously known to himself, to move for- 
ward out of the sensuous or merely 
sensuous-ideal mood, into the mood of 
the truly epic poet, the poet of life, 
sublimity and action. There is evidence 
of this in his prose-letters. Thus, in 
one, he says “ Although I take Poetry 
“to be the chief, yet there is something 
“else wanting to one «who passes his 
“life among books and: ‘thoughts of 
“ books.” And again, “I find earlier 
“days are gone by; I find that I can 
“have no enjoyment in the world but 
* continual drinking of knowledge. I 
“find there is no worthy pursuit but 
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“the idea of doing some good to the 
“world. Some do it with their society ; 
“ some with their art ; some with their 
“benevolence ; some with a sort of 
“ power of conferring pleasure and good 
“humour on all they meet—and, in a 
“thousand ways, all dutiful to the 
“ command of nature. There is but one 
“way for me. The road lies through 
“ application, study and thought. I 
“ will pursue it. Ihave been hovering 
“for some time between an exquisite 
“sense of the luxurious and a love for 
“ philosophy. Were I calculated for 
* the former, I should be glad ; but, as 
“Tam not, I shall turn all my soul to 
“the latter.” In his poetry we have 
similar evidence. Even in his earlier 
poems, one is struck not only by the 
steady presence of a keen and subtle 
intellect, but by frequent flashes of per- 
manently deep meaning, frequent lines 
of lyric thoughtfulness and occasional 
maxims of weighty historic generality. 
What we have quoted for our special 
purpose would fail utterly to convey 
the proper impression of the merits of 
Keats in these respects, or indeed of 
his poetic genius generally, unless the 
memory of the reader were to suggest 
the necessary supplement. From /n- 
dymion itself, sensuous to very wildness 
as that poem is considered, scores of 


passages might be quoted proving that, 
already, while it was being written, in- 
tellect, feeling and experience were 
doing their work with Keats—that, in 
fact, to use his own figure, he had then 
already advanced for some time out of 
the Infant Chamber, or Chamber of 
mere Sensation, into the Chamber of 
Maiden Thought, and had even there 
begun to distinguish the openings of 
the dark passages beyond and around, 
and to be seized with the longing to 
explore them. Seeing this, looking 
then at such of his later poems as 
Lamia and the Eve of St. Agnes, and 
contemplating last of all that wonderful 
fragment of Hyperion which he hurled, 
as it were, into the world as he was 
leaving it, and of which Byron but ex- 
pressed the common gpinion when he 
said “It seems actually inspired by the 
Titans, and is as sublime as A’schylus,” 
we can hardly be wrong in believing 
that, had Keats lived to the ordinary 
age of man, he would have been one of 
the greatest of all our poets. As it is, 
though he died at the age of twenty-five 
and left only what in all does not 
amount to much more than a day’s 
leisurely reading, I believe we shall all 
be disposed to place him very near 
indeed to our very best. 


A DEFENCE OF MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 


BY A SON-IN-DITTO. 


I want to know whether, indeed and of 
necessity, there be anything ridiculous, 
reprehensible, or even odious, about the 
peculiar relationship induced by circum- 
stances upon that great class of women 
on whose behalf I venture on remon- 
strances? And, to simplify matters, let 
me at once diminish their numbers by 
at least one half. The legally-maternal 
relation, strictly speaking, attaches to 
two female classes. Some women’s sons 
marry; some women’s daughters do. 
Some women, it is also true, have both 


sons and daughters who embrace the 
married estate, and thus inflict upon 
their single person the double charac- 
teristics of legal-maternity. But, for 
the purposes of this paper, it shall 
be considered that the term mother- 
in-law applies, unless when it is other- 
wise specified, to the wife’s mother ; 
whether such individual do or do not 
farther sustain, in her own person, the 
character of mother to a husband or hus- 
bands. This distinction I make for a 
twofold reason. First, because reflec- 
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tions upon mothers-in-law do for the 
more part emanate, to our shame be it 
spoken, from the sex to which I, the 
apologist, belong. And secondly, be- 
cause the legal-maternity of the wife’s 
mother has a more self-asserting and 
generally-felt existence than that of her 
who is simply mother to a husband. 
Proverbial philosophy has long since 
recognised and proclaimed this differ- 
ence :— 

“ My son is my son, till he gets him a*wife : 
My daughter is my daughter all the days of 

her life.” 


This distich embodies one great truth 
at least—a truth admitted and undis- 
puted by those who assail with gibe, 
and flout, and bitterness, the character 
of the mother-in-law ; assumed as ele- 
mentary and indispensable by those, if 
there be any besides myself, who boldly 
proclaim for that impugned character 
veneration, esteem, and affection. 
Taking the truth as axiomatic, that 
“my daughter” remains such “all the 
days of her life,” I call special attention 
to that possessive pronoun. “ Her,” that 
is, “my daughter’s life.” Of that life 
the daughter's husband may possibly 
weary, and his - testy denunciations of 
the existence of a mother-in-law, against 
whom, perhaps, good woman as she is, 
he really has no cause of quarrel, nor, 
in truth, really fancies any, amount 
simply to a subterfuge. Were he rid of 
his wife he would be practically rid of 
his mother-in-law. Therefore, not daring 
to utter his wish in all its naked cynicism, 
he veils it under a thin and paltry dis- 
guise, forgetful or reckless of the fact 
that he might cease to be a son-in-law 
without thereby gaining enlargement 
from the ga'ling bond, as he feels it, of 
matrimony. Sneaking cowards, who 
hate their ‘vives and fear them along 
with it, or else fear what others would 
think of themselves for hating them, 
may often, and I dare say do often, find 
abuse of their mothers-in-law a conve- 
nient waste-pipe for some of the venom 
they fear to vent honestly against their 
wives. In petty spites, moreover, no 
less than in the greater, more hideous, 
No. 13.—voL. 11. 


malignity, I am convinced that this is 
true. The poor mother’s breast must 
bear the stab which is to prick the 
daughter's heart. 

If any young lady friend should con- 
sult me on the expediency of marrying 
a widower, one of the first cautions [ 
should give her would run thus :—“ Find 
out, my dear, how he speaks of his-late 
wife’s mother. A captious, fractious, cen- 
sorious son-in-law may be backed at long 
odds to have been a cranky kind of hus- 
band.” 


“ My daughter is my daughter all the days of 
her life.” 


There is much force of apology in the 
line for those good women who as yet 
are only meditating the commission 
of the alleged offence of “ mother-in- 
lawhood.” “How can they be so 
eager,” ask the impugners, “to get their 
daughters ‘ off their hands,’ as the phrase 
is? Does not their striving to become 
mothers-in-law speak volumes against 
their true motherly character?” There 
seems at first sight to be something in 
these queries, but it evaporates upon 
analysis. I grant that when, towards 
the anniversary of good St. Valentine, 
a man bethinks himself of nest-building, 
a human magpie’s nest is hardly that 
whence he would go to fetch a mate. 
Have you ever seen the old birds of that 
particoloured plumage expel the fledg- 
lings, reader? It’s a caution, as the 
Transatlantics say, to see them get the 
young ones “off their hands.” Something 
wrong with mother or daughter may be 
suspected, perhaps, when the former is 
so forward to part with the latter. Ay! 
but there’s the very pith and marrow of 
the question. What if the parting 
imply no severance? ‘My daughter 
is my daughter all the days of her life.” 
“She feels it and I feel it, without a 
word spoken about it on either side, 
And I know what she knows not— 
how surely her own maternity shall 
knit new fibres, fresh and living, be- 
tween her heart and mine. How well 
I remember it! When her little head 


nestled for the first time on my bosom, 


my own head seemed to be pillowed 
© 
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own dear mother’s breast 
are, of course, calamitous ex- 

ceptions ; but I am by no means indis- 
posed to maintain the thesis that it is a 
well-grounded omen of good to the future 
husband when the mother is honestly 
and frankly willing to let her daughter 
wed. Ten to one she has been a happy 
wife ; round her, therefore, has played 
an atmosphere of trustfulness and love 
and joyous freedom of the heart, which 
it is a good thing if thy bride, O reader, 
hath breathed all her girlhood through. 
The smile with which a mother greets 

a daughter’s chosen should be counted 
by him among the golden treasures of 
his life. I take him for a currish fellow 
mdeed whose cynicism affects to ques- 
tion the coin’s alloy because, forsooth, 
it is given ungrudgingly. There are a 
sort of fellows in the world who think 
of every gift, that the giver gives be- 
cause he doesn’t care to keep what he 
is giving. On the cynical theory of 
human thought and feeling—which, 
after all, should not be called cynical, 
seeing what faith and trust and devo- 
tion the raggedest little cur will often 
exhibit—that mother’s smile is capable 
of evil interpretation, I allow. “Ha! 
I have had to board and lodge and 
clothe this girl of mine these eighteen 
or twenty years, and you have come, 
you son of youth and folly, to take that 
trouble and expense upon yourself.” If 
there were much truth in this inter- 
pretation, why should the wooer, even 
im the most ignoble farce, look always 
for frowns rather upon the other parent’s 
brow ? ' Obdurate fathers are stock cha- 
racters from tragedy to pantomime. 
Why not obdurate mothers? For this 
reason among others, this good reason, 
as I think—that, whereas father, and 
mother both keenly feel the sacrifice, 
the mother has in her own heart a 
stronger auxiliary than her husband 
against its selfishness. On this wise :— 
Wifehood and maternity have been, spite 
of all pain, care, and sorrow, the joy 
and glory of her own life. She feels in 
such sense as even the. truest husband 
and tenderest father does not, how in- 


complete her life had been without 
them. Her daughter will gain—unless 
it go sadly with her, more sadly than a 
mother’s calculation will bear to sum 
up—incomparably more than she her- 
self can lose, even in losing one déarer 
than words can tell, The father—if he 
be good man and true, however con- 
sciously he may have striven to do 
kindly by the mother of his child— 
knows not in his modest, manly self- 
esteem all that he has been to her; 
therefore the hope and confident expec- 
tation of what his daughter's husband 
shall be to the darling child, weighs not 
so heavily in the scale of willingness to 
let him take her. He knows what a 
priceless treasure a dear wife is; there- 
fore he is more willing and eager most 
times to see his son mate than his 
daughter ; and, if I were to write the 
praise of fathers-in-law, I would cer- 
tainly base it upon the relationship of 
husband’s father. Or, rather, I should 
beg my wife to furnish material for the 
essay. 

I say then, again, that the gold of a 
mother’s sniile on her girl’s chosen is 
most times pure gold, smelted in the 
fire of self-denial, stamped with the 
image of a glad hope, allowed to be 
lawful coin by that sharp and stern 
mint-master whose name is “ Experi- 
ence.” If it’s not worth casting thank- 
fully into the treasury of life, few coins 
can be. 

But I have lingered perhaps too long 
over the mother-in-law contingent ; let 
me come to the actual. 

They who are loudest in asserting her 
existence to be a grievance must admit, 
I suppose, that the evil is at least neces- 
sary. It would seem hard, if not impos- 
sible, to eliminate mothers-in-law totally 
from the constitution of society. A girl 
must have had a mother, in the strict 
sense of the word “ must ;” not with a 
contingent modification, as when we say 
that she must have had measles, hooping- 
cough, and other infantile miseries. But 
it may be suggested that, as those quasi- 
needful inconveniences are transitory, so 
might it be with that of which I treat. 
Yet, so long as natural affection lingers 








amongst us, it seems hard to secure this 
desirable transitoriness of one’s wife’s 
daughterly relationship. If all mothers 
were to die forthwith upon bringing a 
female infant into the world, the rearing 
and education of our now wives, and 
other men’s to-be wives, would suffer 
serious loss. Besides which, as hus- 
bands, we might come to think such a 
law of nature harsh and premature in 
its operation. What if we should not 
be tired of our partners at the end of 
the first year’s partnership, and if the 
result of that partnership should be by 
that time embodied in a baby girl ? 

Shall we say, then, that some such 
institution as the suttee of Hindostan 
should artificially remedy the defec- 
tive action of nature at a later period? 
Would it be well that, as the Hindoo 
widow is not suffered to survive her 
husband’s death, so the British matron 
should be bound, by social propriety, 
to close her mortal career upon her 
daughter's marriage? Should the torch 
of the daughter's hymen light a fune- 
real pyre for her mother—should the 
flame which figuratively consumes the 
bridegroom literally reduce to ashes her 
who otherwise would inevitably become 
his mother-in-law ? 

A man who has married an eldest 
daughter might possibly close with this 
proposed solution of the difficulty ; but 
what would he say to it who should 
have married the youngest of a long 
family of girls? The very existence, 
no less than the rearing and education 
of his dear Maria, Jane, or Caroline, 
might have been compromised by such 
an otherwise salutary custom and enact- 
ment. I think that, in many cases, the 
necessity must be conceded not only of 
the existence of the evil but even of its 
permanence. At all events, its abolition 
by suttee must be deferred until the 
settlement in life of the youngest 
daughter of any particular household ; 
and, whatever willingness the suitor of 
the first-born daughter found in Mater- 
familias to forward his suit, the candi- 
date for the hand of the latest-born 
sister would have a hard battle to secure 
his prize. Now that Gretna-green 
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hymeneals are impossible, few younger 
daughters could, under the action of a 
suttee law, look to be married till their 
full majority. Furious opponents of the 
early marriage system might, perhaps, 
on this ground, be found to back up a 
proposal for the passing of such a Bill 
through Parliament. 

Granting, therefore, the necessity of 
the evil, might it not be wise to make 
the best of it, and to fall back upon the 
practical wisdom of the saw: “ What 
can’t be cured must be endured”? Men 
often complain that, after the first few 
glowing ‘years of extreme youth are past, 
it is hard in truth to win one’s way into 
any person’s sincere affection. Perhaps 
there is some reason for the complaint 
as things go. If, then, one sees the 
door of any heart open to one, even a 
mother-in-law’s, is it wise to disdain 
entrance and lodgment there? Now I 
have more than hinted that, even be- 
forehand, the door of that abode is set 
open by the woman’s own kindly nature 
to her son-in-law ; and, even if it be not 
thus left a-jar for him, the soft hand of 
his wife upon the latch of it—supposing 
him only to make a decent husband—is 
sure to open it wide. The entire, genuine, 
hearty adoption of him to a sonship, 
which is no mere legal figment, is 
neither uneasy nor uncommon. Few 
men’s sons-in-law, perhaps, become to 
them truly sons; but many women’s do. 
However grateful the father may be 
for the loyalty and tenderness of his 
daughter’s husband to her, it is not easy 
to grant him entire absolution for having 
stolen her from home. If he have not 
robbed the father more completely of 
the girl’s affection than he has robbed 
the mother, yet this is to be said—he has 
certainly robbed him of a certain special 
pre-eminence, which in the mother’s case 
may have remained, and probably does 
remain, undisturbed. After marriage 
her mother may still stand in the bride’s 
estimation first and dearest of women— 
her father falls to second, second-best, 
second-dearest of men. There is no help 
for it. There was a multiform homage 
she paid him of old, which, in all its 
multiform expression, is transferred to 
c2 
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another. The transfer is complete, even 
to trifles which yet are of utmost signi- 
ficance. She was no great politician, for 
instance, darling girl ; but, if she uttered 
a sentence upon politics, it was the echo 
of some paragraph skimmed over in the 
Standard, which pappy left upon the 
breakfast-table when he went into “ the 
city” about ten o'clock or so. But 
Charles, or Edward, reads the Daily News; 
and there is a newfangled liberalism 
about her chatty remarks on public 
matters now, which poor dear pappy, 
with his old-world notions, winces at, 
even when they fall from her dear lips 
about to kiss his dear old grizzling fore- 
head. Dear pappy has his good old 
wholesome British contempt for foreign- 
ers, and their bearded countenances. 
Charles is in the Marylebone Rifles (“a 
good move that, you know, dear pappy, 
reminding you of old times in 1805, as 
you have often said”), but why should a 
British rifle-volunteer wear an “imperial” 
and moustaches? And how could Charles 
ask that Hungarian friend and his new 
Florentine acquaintance to meet his 
British father-in-law at dinner last 
Thursday fortnight ? Maria, like a well- 
bred English lady of the middle class, had 
a wholesome horror of tobacco-smoke at 
home. Even “the boys” had never 
ventured to defile the paternal dwelling- 
place with its stale fumes. But, when 
she put her arms round his neck upon 
popping in late to see him a few even- 
ings back, she brought a strong whiff to 
his offended olfactories, and pleaded, 
without shame or hesitation, that she 
had been sitting in the little back sitting- 
room downstairs at home, with Charlie, 
who had been indulging “just in one 
mild cigar, dear pappy, as everybody 
does now-a-days, you know.” 

But none of these things move her 
mother, nor keepalive resentment against 
Charlie’s intrusion into the home-circle. 
Nota bit of it. Charlie has made Maria 
wife and mother; and, as I said, has 
made mother and daughter more entirely 
one thereby. He makes.Maria happy 
with that same absorbing happiness, 
which her mother delights in still in her 
own case, and which is not exclusive as 


against her. She is grateful to him for 
her daughter’s sake : and, if he have the 
sense and grace to show her something 
of the gratitude which he certainly owes 
her for the happiness his wife has brought 
him, he may win her, heart and soul, and 
gain a mother’s love almost as true and 
tender as that of her who bare him. 
Poor thing! she does not rob her own 
sons to bestow son’s love on him. She 
loves him oftentimes for their sake, and 
for the vivid remembrance and living 
representation of them which he keeps 
before her longing eyes. Her George is 
in Australia; his liberal notions and go- 
a-head professions remind her of that 
first-born of her heart. Her John isa 
country parson in the far-off coal-fields 
of Durham ; but they were at College 
together, and the College jokes and 
stories he retails are old familiar words 
to her. Her Willie, her dear darling 
pickle Willie, her bold blue-eyed Willie, 
fell in the trenches at Sebastopol ; but, 
sad as the remembrance is, the very 
clink of the volunteer ensign’s steel 
scabbard is sweet to her for his sake, 
whose grave is on the bleak down at 
Cathcart’s Hill. 

I know too well there is another way 
of sketching this relationship. The out- 
line of her features is given as that of 
an intriguing, sharp, greedy woman, who 
has pushed her daughter over the tricked 
husband’s threshold, as a larcenous 
swindler pushes slily the point of his 
toe between the door and door-post, when 
the silly maidservant turns without fas- 
tening it to carry some mendacious mes- 
sage upstairs. In he whips through the 
unguarded opening, and clears the coat- 
pegs of the coats, the stand of its um- 
brellas. But in nine cases out of ten 
this sketch is a mean libel, not a fair 
caricature. Even in the exceptional 
tenth, if a mother have mated a daughter 
to a wealthier man than might have been 
expected, and if she do look to reap from 
the connexion some material solace, 
perhaps for her own widowed age, what 
of it? Can we find nothing but harsh 
terms and bitter mocking words of blame 
for the offence? Is it then so unpardon- 
able, so outrageous a thing after all ? 
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You say, sir, you have no great fault to 
find with the wife that she has given 
you. The girl was poor; but you allow 
yourself that her good looks, her good 
sense, her good temper, have brought no 
contemptible dowry to the house. Nay! 
be honest, and admit—what in your 
secret heart you feel—that, though a 
nought stand for your wife’s fortune, 
that nought has found its way to the 
right hand of the sum of your posses- 
sions, and has done what noughts do in 
that place—has multiplied their value 
tenfold. Very well! You must indeed 
be a poorer creature than I care to write 
you down if you can grudge a slice of 
your vension to the hunger of her poor 
old mother, a glass of your choicest 
claret to her thirst, a scuttleful of 
your best screened Wallsend to her cold, 
a well-stuffed ‘dormeuse” arm-chair to 
her rheumatic spine. Man alive! if man 
you be, it was not to wheedle that chair 
out of you that she caught her rheuma- 
tism in the cold night long ago, carrying 
up and down in her arms the sickly 
child that, as a well-grown healthy 
matron, lies in yours. It was not in 
hopes to sip your claret that she drank, 
in their poor lodgings, water only, hus- 
banding the bottle or two of the rare 
old port wine from her hushand’s cellar 
in the prosperous time, to follow, out the 
doctor’s orders, and let the pale girl of 
thirteen have her two daily wineglass- 
fuls. Three years later, when the 
wholesome appetite of growing sixteen 
was hard to satisfy, how often did she 
feign that the sickness, which indeed 
meant hunger, disinclined her for the 
scanty joint, in order that she who sits 
at the head of your groaning table now 
might not know that she was eating 
doubly at her mother’s cost ! Had she an 
eye then, think you, to your “entrées” 
and “second course”? For shame, sir! 
reconsider yourself, and understand that, 
if your querulous grumbling reveals a 
greed in somebody, the world will not 
necessarily allow that it is the greed of 
your mother-in-law. But your case is 
confessedly exceptional. I pass on to one 
more common, where bride and bride- 
groom are of the same social standing, 


and have wed, as one may say, “ ceteris 
paribus.” How is it most times there ? 

Unless memory plays me a trick, I 
remember to have seen, in the pages of 
some of our social satirists, a pen and 
pencil description combined of the mo- 
ther-in-law’s advent at a young couple’s 
home. I don’t believe, myself, that her 
bonnet was so battered, her mantlet so 
unshapely, nor even her umbrella so 
“Gampish,” as there set forth. I do 
believe her trunk to have been as un- 
wieldy, her bandbox as capacious, her 
nondescript parcels as depicted there ; 
but I venture to hint at a different ex- 
planation of these portents from what the 
accompanying letter-press insinuated. 
It was not because she was come to 
plant herself for weeks upon the house- 
hold of the juniors ; not because she 
meditated sponging upon its resources 
that she came thus. No, Charlie! you 
cannot say it, nor suffer it to be said 
in your presence, without an honest 
blush of shame. Trunk, bandbox, ham- 
per, hand-basket, came not to your door, 
sir, empty, that after certain weeks 
they should go thence full. Ask Jane, 
the parlour-maid, and Sophy, the cook, 
if they were not much lighter to carry 
downstairs at departure than upstairs on 
arrival. I’ll warrant that cupboard and 
cellarette have more than one pot, pack- 
age, and flask in them since grandmamma 
came, which were not there the week 
before. In the nursery drawers are little 
caps and frills, and even an embroidered 
frock or two, which none of your pence 
paid for, Master Charlie. As your 
Maria opens and shuts her wardrobe, 
have you not caught the rustle of a new 
silk dress hanging up there? Some- 
thing whispers me that neither Maria’s 
portemonnaie nor yours was picked for 
price of it. I do not see why you 
should mock even at that umbrella 
of abnormal outspread. Baby was car- 
ried dry to church for christening under 
its ample “ Alpaca,” which had not been 
the case if your own flimsy, skimpy, 
silk “ parapluie de luxe” had been that 
blessed infant’s only rain-screen on the 
ritual day. Come, now, Mr. Charles, con- 
fess: it was no later than last New Year’s 
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Eve that you and your Maria lay awake, 
watching the flickering fire, and the 
play of the shadows on the bed cur- 
tains, bemoaning that after all your 
rigid economies and henest shifts to 
make both ends meet, there were yet 
ten pounds or so for odds and ends on 
the wrong side of the balance-sheet. 
And at breakfast-time, next morning, as 
Maria broke the seal, saying, “ A letter 
from dear mamma!” what was that 
crisp, almost silvery crackle, that made 
you look up so sharp from your Daily 
News to catch her radiant smile? What 
was the meaning of her exclamation,— 
* How kind of her! and just when we 
wanted it so much to make all right, 
you know?” Could it have been a bank- 
note she put back into the envelope ? 
Come, Charlie, I say again, we are old 
friends, and I know you well. Spite of 
your sometimes affectation of a grim 
sneer, a mild imitation of the cynic snarl, 
I know you to have a tender, just, and 
generous heart in your broad breast ; so 
you will not take deep offence at the last 
questions I shall put, in sober, serious 
earnest. It’s not six weeks ago since 
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you lay upon your back—that broad 
breast I spake of, eovered with the doc- 
tor’s bitingest of blisters. Tt-was “touch 
and go” with that bronchitis in the 
March winds wasn’t it? Who came, at 
the first hint of real danger, to mind the 
children? Baby has had two successors 
since that church-procession under “the 
Alpaca,” I believe. Who came to mind 
the children, and let Maria’s whole 
strength, and time, and care, be given to 
nursing you? Who would have halved 
that sacred toil, that bitter-sweet fatigue, 
with her, if only her jealous agonized love 
had suffered it? That afternoon, when 
the doctor bit his lip at the question, 
“Do you think him worse, then?” what 
flashed across your mind, Charlie, at the 
thought that poor Maria’s head might 
never rest on the broad breast again ? 
Was it not thankfulness deeper, more 
consolatory than words can tell, at the 
remembrance that, to weep for you, that 
head would yet be pillowed on the pillow 
whence you took it—on the bosom of 
her own mother, whom you _ then 
owned to be to you more than a mere 
MorTHeR-IN-LAW } 
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CHAPTER .V. 

IN WHICH THERE ARE HIGHER CHARAC- 
TERS REQUIRED, AND BETTER FRIENDS 
FOUND. 

Ow the forenoon of the day appointed 
by his master’s letter, Andrew duly led 
forth Rutherford from the stable again ; 
and, mounting him behind the house, 
rode out in sight of the parlour windows 
—though without sound on the snowy 
road—to take the horse as before to the 
town of Deerlaw. There it would be 
left, on the safe arrival of the coach. A 
steed of fate seemed Rutherford ; and a 
herald of welcome to the destinies, 
Andrew ; as they disappeared in a pow- 


dery snow-dust on the brow of the hill. 
No holiday hour or minute was then 
sought by Hugh. With rapid effort, 
the arrears of knowledge were dealt 
with ; nor did busy memory need urging, 
to get its dullest rote, if yet possible, by 
heart. And in comparison with direr 
things to be averted, how simple of 
escape did the very reproofs or penal- 
ties of tuition appear; which a little 
longer. time for diligence, it now 
proved, would have helped to soften, 
amongst the excuses of weather, and the 
returning solicitudes as-to the health 
of the household during the master’s 
absence.. Too late, indeed, was it for 
Hugh to have a sudden hoarseness, like 
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little Hannah, or, ‘like little Joey, to 
have ominous signs of the whooping 
that was abroad in the parish: for 
which two favoured little ones the 
spelling-book and primer had, in con- 
sequence, been closed, while Andrew 
was to bring medicines back with him, 
Earlier in the afternoon than nature 
would have countenanced any such quick 
infection of cold or hoarseness in Hugh 
after the most undeniable out-door ac- 
tivity, did Andrew come trudging home 
again, those six wintry miles. The 
snow-encumbered roads, he reported, 
were still open; not even the bleak, 
northern coach-road had been stopped, 
over dreary Soutra-hill ; nor was An- 
drew’s own caution so deficient in the 
slightest grain, but that, ere committing 
himself to walk back, he had seen the 
master comfortably into Deerlaw Manse, 
in the stable of which Rutherford was of 
course installed. There was it equally 
natural that the worthy minister of 
Deerlaw had entered on profitable dis- 
course with a friend like Mr. Rowland, 
while Mrs. Boglehead hastened the 


dinner ; nay, with her wonted hospi- 
tality, would have had the bed prepared. 
But, as Andrew said—still cordial from 
the “dram” he mentioned to Mrs. Row- 


land, (who could not do less than 
Mrs. Boglehead had done)—* their own 
minister was not given to changefulness 
of intent, being a firm man, and of au- 
thority, whereby he delayed not for 
ordinar’ conveniency. Only the poor 
beast had stood in need of a bit half- 
feed of corn, however well used to 
that road. And it was safer to ’bide at 
any rate till the moon got up—whilk, 
providentially, she was about the fulll; 
and the road no doubt was short. But 
notwithstanding, gif the weather should 
any way lose grip, a’ roads bude to be 
fully as chancy by a gude light as 
otherwise.” With which sayings, the 
man Andrew wished the mistress’s 
health before he took the second cor- 
dial, and left the kitchen for his own 
hind’s-cottage ; there to sup and wait, 
in composed certainty as to the. hour 
when the stable should require him. 

So punctual were the fulfilments of 


any resolution thus declared by Mr. Row- 
land, that to have seen contradictory 
symbols in the sky, would here—at 
home—scarce have shaken people’s trust. 
Often had the early sunset, through the 
foggy winter air, struck as gloomily of 
late, as that afternoon. Even somewhat 
8o, formerly, in other winters, had the 
whole afternoon contracted before the 
door to a staring group of house and 
wall, and a few suppliant palms of 
branches, holding their small sacrifices 
of snow to unseen heaven—with the 
church belfry muffled, the neighbouring 
farmhouse gable seen as at the world’s 
end—all thrust distinctly, insignificant, 
from a leaden gulf in air, on which 
there fell, like proof of conflagration 
smothered by the palpable coming of 
the dark, a glare of redness that might 
have been elsewhere terrible. Mete 
children might have shrunk from such 
a ghastly gloom out of doors to love the 
fire within, and caress in their hearts 
the very candles that Nurse Kirsty 
brought. But the wild night found 
sympathy in a boy. He could have 
rushed into it with a fierce embrace, 
if it would have stretched even a finger 
to him ; and there was a gloom within, 
a foreboding of the innermost heart, 
that now eclipsed the exaggerated old 
nursing-frowns. 

Tea-time came, and Nurse Kirsty 
brought the tea-tray in: with her new 
spotted gown, so like the old, as if she 
clung to that—white spots in a deep- 
blue ground, like the starry sky once, 
now like the falling snow at midnight: 
why wearing it, except to be detested ? 
With that high cap, all plaited, tufted; 
and floating behind in stream or looped 
bow, as if to remain oracular! | With 
flannelled cheek, betraying her mortal 
nature, subject to toothache as to cross- 
ness—why still affect the prophetic, and 
say, when her mistress wonders it is so 
late without the master’s coming, that 
“the moon will be to rise ere long”? 
The curtains were not drawn, nor the 
shutters shut ; and high outside, against 


_ the dark, flickered the fire and twinkled 


the candles, with the picture of their 
own inward waiting over tea, Gradually 
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the dark lightened up, as if the moon 
arose. It was nothing, however, but 
some slow flakes that wandered down, 
glistening faintly till they twinkled 
quicker, till they hurried down glaring, 
till they even at last whirled, circled, 
and fluttered aslant from the rising air, 
into the steady image of parlour bright- 
ness and comfort. It was snowing fast. 
The huge black night melted down thus 
before them, until Mrs. Rowland, by 
turns, rose and sat down again—looking 
out anxiously, expecting each moment 
the sound at the gate, settling at last 
in the confidence that he would not 
come. So were the shutters closed, and 
the curtains were drawn; and, as the 
time passed, they talked the less dis- 
turbedly together. Nay, going into the 
outer passage, to unclose the door a 
little, and peer out into the speckled 
darkness, it was almost terrifying in 
itself: the wind began to drift the snow 
beneath into the snow from above, and, 
sprinkling it in upon the face, even sent 
it sifting after, through the shut and 
bolted defence, upon the mat behind. 
But the mother called to mind all the 


pressing hospitality and kindness of 


Mrs. Boglehead, with the profitable dis- 
course of her reverend partner, ever 
most congenial to his intimate friend and 
clerical brother, her own husband. And 
she said something of it to Nurse 
-Kirsty, at the younger children’s bed- 
time, even although that gaunt figure 
entered, as was her wont, with a sudden 
burst of the door; nor had she of late 
invited much confidential talk, by her un- 
gracious manner since Andrew’s change 
of condition. Other things had im- 
parted to Kirsty’s aspect a mingled air 
of elevation and suffering ; and, as was 
frequent with her, she caught the last 
words addressed to her, to repeat them 
as she answered. 

“Prevailed upon for to stop at Deer- 
law, mem,” Kirsty said, austerely. “It’s 
no more nor an hour's ride, or less, 
mem, fro’ Deerlaw! You'll maybe 
not be aweer, Mistress Rowland, how 
the moon is nigh the full the-night? 
To them which knoweth the master 
best, being longest in the house, and 


of the old family, mem, it ne’er could 
be said that Ais word was failed of, 
mem.” Glancing aside at the boy, with 
portents in her glance, she took the two 
children each by a sleeve or cuff, and, 
like some friendly daughter of the 
giants, still fulsomely conciliating their 
inexperience, conveyed them away. 

But when Andrew came at the time 
prefixed, he assented to his mistress’s 
confirmed belief—wondering at the posi- 
tiveness of Kirsty, which exceeded not 
only the minister’s own, but went above 
what was becoming in frail creatures 
like the best of men. For moonlight 
though it might be at times, the night was 
“rather coarse” ; still drifting when it 
did not snow as well. So that Andrew, 
though he waited over the due period, 
gave in his fullest corroboration at 
length to the certainty that Mr. Bogle- 
head had prevailed. He opined that the 
mutual discourse of the two ministers was 
even then making up for a delay, which 
it might be trusted would prove brief. 
May be, as he shrewdly added, they 
would be none the worse of a single 
warm tumbler a-piece that night, at 
Deerlaw, ere they bedded. And An- 
drew—before departing to his own bed, 
some hundred yards or so along the 
open road—did not fail to profit par- 
tially by the thought; which Mrs. 
Rowland smiled at, as she acted upon 
it. A smile even remained behind the 
worthy factotum, after he had carefully 
closed the parlour door where he had 
stood, and after he had put on his wet 
shoes in the passage, to retire by the 
back-premises. This was partly, perhaps, 
at the respectful gravity with which he 
had paused, taking the full glass from 
Hugh, to suggest comfort by some appa- 
rent proverb or lines of a psalm—that 
“the best-laid plans o’ mice an’ men 
gang aft ajee”—yet started when he 
had said it, and coughed, wishing their 
respective healths in .due order, and 
swallowing the draught, and retreating. 

After that they sat together at ease, 
talking more pleasantly, the mother and 
boy by themselves; passing with the 
indulged mood of talk into all kinds of 
cheering or remote topics, as when the 
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loneliness of a wild winter’s night will 
make juvenility itself companionable, 
and the most ignorant questions about 
the world are welcome, if reviving a 
livelier past in the answers. Long an- 
swers were the mother’s—bringing up, 
fuller than ever, the same well-known 
account of her English girlhood, with the 
streets, the crowds, the scenes, habits, 
and daily intercourse of the vast City, 
her own birth-world: all familiar to her 
once, as to him were now the solitude, 
the silence, the bareness, the stones and 
weeds, hills and fir-plantations and sky, 
and snow itself. It had grown late— 
how late they could not have said ; the 
night sinking toward a stillness outside, 
as if the snow-fall ended, or the drift 
calmed. In the deep quiet of the room, 
when the mother passed from it on 
some household care before they went 
up to bed, it seemed that a dull tramp 
came mufiled from the road, but ceased 
as the gate creaked faintly for a moment. 
Loudly, at all events, opened the house- 
door. It proved to be but his mother, 
hearing the sound too, and looking out. 
Calling Hugh to her, she took the 
lanthorn in the passage, lighted it, and 
bade him go out to see—to help with 
the gate, and with the horse, if it 
were really his father after all. Now, 
the boy still more thoroughly expected 
it was so—having believed strangely, 
under all opposite proofs, in his father’s 


purpose. It was with a relief of 


feeling that he hastened out, though 
yet fearing to-morrow. All was very 
still—more still, because the snow-storm 
onlylulled. Whether the snow itself gave 
out that light, or was helped by some 
weak suflusion of the hidden moon, 
through swelling loads of vapour, the 
lanthorn did but stain and peer, with 
rushing shadows, upon a_ shadowless 
distinctness. No spot was in it save 
what the lanthorn brought: at the gate 
no one ; only, by the falling of a snow- 
burden from the trees, as the frame 
hung unfastened, had it been flung open 
to the place where it stuck fast. He 
could not shut it now. Inward turned 


the deep white road with untrodden’ 


purity ; the large wandering flakes were 


gently wafted in: more steadily, along 
the restless surface, from the viewless 
distance, came sifting on a small pow- 
dery drift, that scattered higher as the 
gust increased, as it had been a dust 
before the feet of one who hastened out 
of the storm. A minute curious, breath- 
less, did the looker stand and face it— 
gazing and listening. The sheeted hedge 
that revealed itself opposite gave him 
no eery trouble ; he was not afraid of 
the shrouded arms of their own trees, 
with a shagged fir-branch or two ; nor 
did it misgive him of the road that 
glared so vacant into the night, and 
vanished in its huge abyss, Out of 
the fresh fit of darkness, inv the lan- 
thorn-light when he set it doyn to 
push the gate again, thickened and rese 
that ceaseless drift, mingling with the 
flakes and feathers that whirled faster 
into motes; but, though he could not 
close the opened breach, he felt no con- 
sternation at the inveterate assailment. 
It was a vague and mighty terror that 
seized him when he had turned, taking 
him helpless in its grasp, and bearing 
him into the house, and seeming to shut 
the door and bar it, as he himself had 
done before. All night, even while 
they slept, they felt the influence of the 
snow still coming ; and pleasanter would 
have been dreams of frozen ships, of 
Polar bears, Siberian exiles, of Lot de- 
parting from the Cities of the Plain, or 
monks and dogs of St. Bernard. When 
they awoke it was still whispering, 
hushing, whirring, to the fringed win- 
dow-pane and throughout the narrow 
air. Not until the afternoon of that 
second day of expectation were Mrs. 
Rowland’s anxieties joyfully relieved. 
Even while they had sat talking on 
the previous night, however, Mr. Row- 
land had stedfastly resisted the last 
pressures of hospitality at Deerlaw 
Manse. By moonlight, during an in- 
terval of the snow, he had rapidly 
set out on his brief journey home- 
ward. His wonted firmness was the 
more settled by the obvious argument, 
decisive even to Mrs. Boglehead, that, 
if he remained all night, then the 
pleasant delay, in their mutual region of 
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hills and hollows, of bleakness and 
blast, would to all appearance entail a 
stay of days or weeks—a thing perhaps 
unimportant to his snowed-up parish, 
and possibly not unserviceable to the 
pulpit now at hand, but yet, to a house- 
hold without head, amidst its natural 
anxiety, very serious indeed! He 
mounted the horse Rutherford, there- 
fore, with satisfaction at the spirited 
impatience of the animal, and was 
pleased to find no need of pressing him 
by the spur, while the rein still guided 
him most perfectly. Soon, indeed, as 
the’ snow-shower again began to fall, it 
was but dimly that the form of the road 
could be distinguished by the muffled 
shayes of the hedge-row that glided past 
~-its shapes hurrying the other way, 
shrinking and cloaking themselves like 
the rider when he met the blast on more 
exposed places. Already there were 
gathered wreaths, below field-dykes now 
disguised, into which a false step might 
have plunged the horse with no small 
peril to itself; yet Rutherford quite jus- 
tified the opinion that had warranted 
him on Andrew’s part. Steadily he 
trutted on, where such a pace was feasi- 
ble, or strained up, with his clogged 
energies the more exerted, to firmer foot- 
ing on the open hill-road that rose in 
the drift. As they mounted thus toge- 
ther, horse and rider with one will, it 
was not the horse which questioned how 
to choose between two ways. Whether 
the shorter and bleaker were safest, or 
the more circuitous but comparatively 
sheltered, perplexed Mr. Rowland him- 
self for a brief space ; during which he 
lost the very power of preference. Even 
any distinction of a road at all from the 
trackless waste, passed from his mind, as 
he confessed, amidst the flying chaos 
that seemed to blind them both at that 
point. In such circumstances it became 
proper for him to encourage the horse, 
and to impart to him a composure 
drawn, perhaps, less from reason than 
from a higher quarter. Yet it was 


certainly not in the very slightest con- 
cession to brute stubbornness, scarcely 
with the least respect for tales of equine 
instinct, that the bridle was relaxed, 





the mane patted, or the spur turned 
aside, when Rutherford raised his head, 
pricked his ears, and again strained 
briskly onward. As the blast dimi- 
nished and the drift ceased to close the 
eyes, it appeared a most satisfactory 
proof of speed. Still it was doubtful 
if they were nearing home, or were even 
returning by sheer necessity to the 
precincts of Deerlaw Manse. An alter- 
native which it seemed less derogatory 
for the beast to decide upon, than the 
course actually chosen by it: for at 
length the rider became aware of the 
abrupt descent of the more circuitous 
of the two roads, and of its long ascent 
again, behind the fir-plantations, round 
by solitary though sheltered slopes, to- 
ward the hollow by Kirkhill. A certain 
indignation in the rider was only tem- 
pered by the obvious confidence of his 
horse, quickening as if to deprecate 
reproof—with the chill remembrance, 
also, how unshaded was the direct way 
home, where not encumbered beyond 
expectation, and how, at the bridgeless 
ford of the stream across it, the water 
might have been too much swollen. 
Rapid and surely-footed did the creature 
become, for all the whirling hurry of 
the air and despite the showering ob- 
scurity and winking swarm of flakes 
and specks, where all the feeble moon- 
light spent itself. The wildness of the 
higher hills about them was safe to that 
speed which the fir-belts shielded and 
guided, while here neither the treacher- 
ous hollow nor flooded current was to 
be dreaded. ‘Trusting perforce to such 
instinct then, at intervals almost blindly, 
Rutherford’s master scarce checked his 
bridle, or knew his turns before they 
proved too accurate for prompting. 
Suddenly, in the midst of the thickest 
confusion, when gloom and glare were 
being stirred together, and winnowed 
out from each other again, with a strife 
almost as noiseless as tumultuous—the 
beast stopped short. As if uncertain at 
the last, gone out of the way and be- 
wildered, it stood silent, with pricked 
and moving ears. A misgiving came 
upon the firm man, most unpleasant 
of all—possibly because he had so 

















yielded to inferior nature, to find it as 
idle as he had judged, and reap the 
penalty himself. He got down, doubt- 
less sternly, and, taking the rein with 
his strong grasp, looked down, gazed 
round—peremptorily spoke to and led 
forward the obedient horse. 

A single step, it appeared, disclosed 
to Mr. Rowland the most unexpectedly 
cheering tokens. It could be no mere 
fancy, that through the eddying stir of 
flakes there came the transient glimmer 
of a light. Close at hand were the 
furred branches of a great old tree or 
two, thrust forth from the spotted gloom; 
the loaded shape of a great old pillared 
gateway—dispelling the first puzzled im- 
pression that it was home, or Deerlaw 


again—opened before him as they passed ~ 


on. Though satisfied to find any roof so 
near, that he might at least ask the 
way, even he started back, with a shiver 
through the blood, when the next pace 
had showed him—drearier ‘than the 
night and storm, colder than winter— 
the ruined mass and fragments of some 
ancient building, some deserted fortress 
of the barbarous border-time, roofless, 
with dark loophole through the snow, 
the haunt of idle legends. What sort 
of spot for him, Mr. Rowland, the 
minister, to be brought to in the night, 
on his way home, by a froward beast 
and by the fault of Andrew! More in- 
congruous must it have seemed than 
even ghastly! Yet not so incongru- 
ous or, perhaps, so ghastly and unmean- 
ing, as when he recognized the very 
place and knew it; nay, by a step or 
two to the other hand, moved into dis- 
tincter view of the ranged stackyard, 
full of bulky stacks beside the bulkier 
peaked threshing-mill, with sheds and 
farm-offices hard by, and, most con- 
spicuous toward the front, the lighted 
mansion-like abode of the farmer him- 
self. It was not to be longer masked, 
by snow or obscurity, from him who 
knew his parish so well. Indeed, long 
as it had been since he entered the door 
of that well-built house, with shrubbery 


and garden like a mansion, yet often in 


the interval had his due visits been paid 
to the humble row of hinds’-cottages 
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beyond. Unacountable as the accident 
still seemed — this place most indu- 
bitably was Wanton- Walls. 

Its windows were indeed brightly lit, 
glowing so numerous through the busy 
flakes that hospitality appeared astir 
among the hills at night. Some jovial 
feast it might be, as before ; some revel 
prolonged from the New Year, the less 
suitable to welcome such an unexpected 
guest. Nevertheless it became him not 
to recede in secret, or be daunted by the 
effrontery of evil. The trick of circnm- 
stance held him curious, till he partly 
wondered ; and it might be that the 
pride within drew answer from the pride 
without, at length rousing a serious com- 
punction for opportunities neglected be- 
fore. Onward, at least, he passed to the 
house, whether to be content with some 
ordinary exchange of the courtesies 
natural in such a case, or, if neéd were, 
to present a sterner and morte effectual 
testimony than of old. But, as if he had 
been an expected comer, or a late com- 
pletion to the festive circle, the door 
opened at the first tread of his horse be- 
side it—servants issuing to take the 
horse and receive the horseman, to bring 
lights, and remove the storm-spattered 
outer garments, though at the well- 
known aspect the. revealed they re- 
coiled with surprise. Not the less, how- 
ever, forthwith was 1is entrance urged, 
and his progress ushered on and upward 
to the door that final'y unclosed before 
him. 

It was no noisy company or orgy that 
he beheld, notwithstanding. Solitary 
upon his bed, in the faintly-lit chamber, 
lay the master of the house, under the 
first burden of some winter ailment. 
Tossing upon a feverish pillow, he looked 
up gladly and welcomed his visitor, with 
hot arms thrown out ; for he had thought 
it was the doctor, his familiar aequaint- 
ance, come at last, before the messenger 
that had been sent to bring him had 
even returned. He welcomed the sup- 
posed doctor with very free and familiar 
words, all but profane; while the fright- 
ened servant had fled and closed the 
door. Even through the closed door, 
before they had entered, had his voice 
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been heard so loud—ejaculating against 
this very doctor, and the weather, the 
roads, the darkness or the light—that the 
servant had shaken her head to Mr. Row- 
land, whispering that they were fright- 
ened at him ; and the room had seemed 
even full of orgies and profanity, and of 
the thirsty call for strong liquor instead 
of medicine. The sick man hurled an 
epithet after the woman as she went ; 
he struggled to his elbow, and tore aside 
the curtains to see his friend the doctor 
that had ridden to him, through the 
snow and drift, eight miles from Thirl- 
stane ; but, when he perceived who it 
was thus drawing near, to stand erect 
and still, he stared at him with dismay, 
and gasped fretfully, almost angrily, 
with a burning face, and fell back again, 
and turned his face in sullenness to the 
wall. 

It was a night that, of which Mr. 
Rowland never disclosed much. The 
snow-drift might lull or be renewed, 
and the snow-shower fall or cease, but 
it mattered not. For he remained all 
night at Wanton-Walls, staying up late 
by the bed of Mr. Murray, in order that 
by any means he might awake a dull 
conscience—a seared one, as he called it 
—and rouse a soul which might be near 
to die, for all the strong health of the 
bodily frame. Vow, once for all, he was 
fain to have it awakened even by terror 
and remorse to the hope of a new life, 
whether here or hereafter. Very seyere 
and solemn, probably, was the minister 
that night—too much like the prophet 
brought miraculously there, if not the 
avenging angel. There were certain 
points on which the minister of Kirkhill 
was austere and terrible almost to the 
pitch of fierceness in those days ; and 
at the sight or vicinity of such as Mr. 
Murray of Wanton-Walls, perhaps he 
was fiercer. At all events, he must have 
terrified the man, already drawing, as 
Mr. Murray was, to the elderly time of 
life, and unaccustomed to be unwell even 
for a day, after his worst excess. Fox- 
hunting had kept him healthy, it might 
be ; and probably he was not terrified by 
any reproach connected with that sport. 
But in the book of the records of the 


parochial court, y-clept the Kirk-session, 
there was a thing written on suspicion 
and testimony against him ; which, al- 
though the only witness had long been 
dead, and he himself had always repu- 
diated the whole charge with scorn, he 
that night did confess and own to. There- 
after terror must have possessed Mr. 
Murray, for he began to wander in his 
mind, and poured forth not only con- 
fessions, but many fragments of wild 
discourse and reminiscence, which were 
well nigh terrifying to Mr. Rowland— 
also exhausting him and unfitting him 
to await their end, or soothe them down, 
or offer cure. But, as the doctor did not 
come that night at all, the minister did 
not confine himself to the sphere of his 
own calling. He knew something of the 
physician’s part ; and, having bled the 
patient, having prescribed convenient 
remedies and waited till he slept, he 
went to bed for the night himself, 
greatly wearied by all these offices. 
Again in the morning he returned to 
Mr. Murray. The latter was then more 
composed. He welcomed the fresh visit 
in reality, and asked for the prayers that 
were offered beside him, closing his rest- 
less eyes as he lay still with difficulty, 
and putting together his hot hands 
openly above the bed-clothes. He, too, 
had been a child once, and had walked, 
it seemed, with his parents through Sab- 
bath air in times very long before, when 
the days were pious by comparison, to a 
church where there was a good man 
preaching. Things which that good man 
had said he tried to repeat. He recol- 
lected parts of hymns or paraphrases set 
him by his mother to learn, and said to 
Mr. Rowland that he was sorry, and that 
some of these things had perhaps risen to 
him before. Nay, he said that if Mr. 
Rowland would not preach at him on 
account of the past, he would be regu- 
lar at church in future, and offend no 
more. If possible, he would like to be 
readmitted to church privileges, some 
time—without too public a discipline, 
seeing it was now so long ago since his 
chief sin was done, and that the partner of 
the sin was gone long ago. Then the 
messenger for the doctor returned at 























length, at some risk through the snow, 
which still fell or drifted—cheering them 
with the promise that the doctor would 
come soon, though another distant pa- 
tient had required him, almost costing 
him his own life. So Mr. Rowland pre- 
pared himself to set out for home at the 
first opening in the weather that day. 
But, ere he left, he did not fail to speak 
of the terrors of an enemy whom the 
doctor might not be able to keep away. 
He spoke more mildly, also, than before, 
of cures beyond the power of both 
friend and enemy—at which Mr. Murray 
did his best to listen and provide him- 
self ; still eager at the hint, however, of a 
substantial reparation anda tangible proof 
of repentance. So eager was he on that 
point, that, ere the minister departed, he 
asked that a solemn statement should be 
written ; which he could there formally 
subscribe before other witnesses, and de- 
liver it to Mr. Rowland before he went, 
that the Kirk-session might believe his 
word upon good grounds. The repa- 
ration which he thus dictated was so far 
beyond what Mr. Rowland approved, 
that the latter objected to it as an exces: 
sive thing ; but Mr. Murray said he had 
no friends who could rightly expect 
the property he thus disposed of, nor did 
he mind any greedy kindred, wishing 
for his decease before the time. The full 
purport of this paper was between him 
and Mr. Rowland for the present—ex- 
cept that before the others, who were 
called, he sat up and appended his 
tremulous signature. He then gave the 
paper to the minister, who folded it, 
looking upon him thoughtfully, and 
took it with him when he came away. 
Through the still flying drift Mr. 
Rowland passed out from the fir-woods. 
The open road below was deeply 
wreathed—though then so plain above 
him stood Kirkhill that he rode up to 
its glebe hedge without swerving. When 
he came to the glebe hedge corner, 
whence the smoke was obvious, the very 
windows looking from under the trees, he 
thought he knew the level course upon 
one side the fence, from the sunken ditch 


upon the other, that lay within his‘ 


own glebe field. Yet, pressing Ruther- 
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ford in haste, he found himself mis- 
taken. For, shortly afterwards, he reached 
the front door on foot, and the first 
sound that announced him was the 
stamping that shook off the snow upon 
the mat, with the loud prefatory hem / 
which they all knew so well—a little 
louder this time, taking breath to speak. 
With a cry of sudden joy sprang out 
little Hannah—and lesser Joey shouted 
following—while the mother hurried 
speechless from beyond, Hugh silently 
drawing near—to greet papa through his 
wintry disguise ; who stood erect, smiling, 
but calling first for Andrew, with spades 
and shovels, and all the help that could 
be, to dig out “ Rutherford” from the 
snow-drift. Solicitude for Rutherford 
diffused even a tenderness around his 
gravity, covering or postponing number- 
less deeper words ; and Andrew hastened 
—nay, with him also Hugh and his espe- 
cial garden-spade—to follow for the work 
of rescue. Half merry work, half seri- 
ous, how pleasantly breaking the icy 
forethought and pre-imagined distance 
of the paternal presence now brought 
backagain! Rutherford is successfully led 
home, having given a deep sob through 
the snow, and struggled up by the help 
of his mane, with Andrew’s grasp upon 
the bridle, and then shaken himself till 
bit and stirrup rang. His master spoke of 
him to Andrew, who now inferred the 
exact truth about the animal’s previous 
ownership, not just clear to himself be- 
fore. Meanwhile Rutherford had plunged 
his mouth into the smoking pail, with a 
bottle of strong ale in it, which Andrew 
held for him at the stable-door; and 
still, as the horse sucked and drank, it 
was looking out sideways at Andrew 
with its large liquid, patient eye, like 
one that could have told a tale. Then, 
after all, Andrew having put shrewd 
questions himself by turns, pawkily 
looked up askance at the minister, and 
said in his obstinate way, “ Maybe, 
though, sir, it was just about as well 
the way it was, considering, ye’ll mind, 
Sir, that until now we were na just fully 
aware o’ the whole facks o’ the case.” 
“True—true, Andrew,” was the 
musing answer. Indeed, the facts were 
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now by no means known to Andrew. 
“ T aye missed Mr. Murray, mysel’, Sir,” 
the latter persisted. “ But wi’ siccan a 
decidet leading, as we might say, Mr. 
Rowland, o’ unseen powers, the Wanton- 
Walls pew canna be long vaucant after 
the thaw comes, /’se warrant it! Will 
there be ony orders then, Sir, the’ night 
—ony errands or session-business there- 
anent ¢” 

To which the Minister replied but 
curtly, turning toward the house— 
though few, save the man-Andrew, 
could have ventured to probe so far. 

Fear was scarcely there that even- 
ing. They ran to unbutton the moist 
over-alls, to take off the spurs, to carry 
the cloak away and hang it up—all 
proud of their respective offices, only 
permitted to children who were good. 
Up the dark stair-case, without candle, 
ran the boy on his errand of peculiar 
privilege—to bring down the older sit- 
ting-coat, and fold up the best one, and 
also take it carefully away. The little 
parcels that lay still closed on a side- 
table, reserved till after dinner, scarce 
interfered with such a rapturous sense 
of favour; nor could it even be dis- 
pelled by impatience for those other 
packages, not yet taken from the port- 
manteau, which were more exciting yet. 
When the slippers were on, and the easy 
chair wheeled in from the study-room, 
it was again joyful as of old for Hugh. 
There would be no studious retirement 
that night; and they would hear for 
hours of the coach, the city, the news, 
the public business, of the church— 
partly of the private business itself that 
concerned the Rowlands! Something 
was heard of Wanton-walls too; and a 
little of Mr. Murray—once an unheard- 
of man, a sheep departed beyond hope 
of the fold. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DREEING OF THE WEIRD. 
To-morkow, what convenient aid there 
was from circumstance and nature, joint 


conspirators for Hugh’s profit! For it 
was Saturday ; and, although few could 


come to church on the Sabbath, yet 
those few must have their spiritual sus- 
tenance provided, equally with the 
many, and so the Minister had to be 
busy with his sermon, and there was no 
time for the immediate resumption of 
the lessons and the other inquiries which 
Hugh dreaded. Moreover, there was 
work to do; seeing the very path to 
each out-house or shed had to be cleared 
again. Lesson-time itself would have 
had to be added, to permit complete 
access to be made to every imprisoned 
roost or hutch, crib or cote, the blocked 
store-places and the buried garden-herbs. 
But there was no likelihood of such a 
mistake again on Hugh’s part as the 
idleness in which he had indulged 
during his father’s absence. Rather 
subtracting from his lawful play-hours, 
to help the task-time in this most for- 
tunate interval, he was eager in his 
diligence with Ruddiman ; and, if Cor- 
nelius Nepos had a difficulty too hard 
to revise, there was a gracious glance at 
hand when explanation was requested, 
if the mental want of ability implied no 
moral failure of the will. 

The Sabbath-day itself then became 
as a shining shield, behind which there 
was fresh immunity and new protection 
for the young Rowland ; for, after that 
day was passed, day after day followed 
without too much retrospect on his 
father’s part into the manner in which 
time had been employed during the 
period in which Hugh had been his 
own master. Nurse Kirsty seemed to 
press her lips together from a deter- 
mination to reserve her impeachments 
to a future time, or to be kept mute 
by toothache. The cow-herd was not 
seen, nor the kyloe-herd and his dog, 
save when they had presented them- 
selves at church. The snow locked up 
and sealed together everything for a 
time, even to the very possibility of 
slides, or the remains of fowls and foxes. 
Lying thus deep, though placid, for 
days and days together, it made other 
scenes fade in recollection, till they be- 
came as dreams. But a thousand sights 


and novelties of its own did it show 
Beauties 


forth to recompense the loss. 



















beyond utterance were about it—para- 
disaical or fairy splendours that cannot 
be told, taking back to infancy. There 
were sports above number in it. The 
new pleasure flowed from it, or at its 
suggestion, of imitating and of making. 
For, after lessons that seemed to pass 
more fluently and briefly, they ran out 
to build temples and shape colossal 
statues out of the snow; their father 
walking near, when walks were few and 
limited, to countenance or counsel the 
joint effort. In-doors, from frosted 
tracery of the panes, the younger ones 
covered their dark slate, with white 
arabesques, over and over, never the 
same : day was too short for the patience 
of the eldest, stooping where the glass 
was transparent, to set down, from snow 
to ‘paper, those little blemishes and 
blacknesses, blots, spots, and shades and 
lines, that still delightfully distinguished 
between winter and an utter blank of 
things. 

Meantime the parish wearied of this 
stillness, counting it a drear seclusion 
and weary vacancy that lasted too far 
toward the spring. All the people had 
begun to cut out roads, from every 
farm-stead and cottage-row, into the 
ways that led to village and market- 
town and the rest of the world. As 
for reads to the church, that each 
hill-path might be beaten and trodden 
to join them as before, it seemed a 
business left to chance, unless seen-to 
by that man of many offices, Andrew. 
He alone appeared idle, alone unequal 
to the task required, alone deploring, 
by his looks, this preference of temporal 
things, amidst the very admonitions and 
signs to look elsewhere. His week-day 
duties were then but slight. When he 
rang the morning-bell on Sabhath, or 
rang-in at church-time, it had been a 
mere empty ceremony ; and he bore in 
the books from the manse with a crest- 
fallen air, or spiritlessly shut the pulpit- 
door upon the minister—sitting down in 
his own place, like one who doubted 
the use of so ample-a discourse, or even 
the likelihood uf much essence in so full 
a doctrine, to a congregation so scanty 
and chill. It might have been gathered 
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from his manners, that for a short time 
he almost questioned the zeal. which 
eould content itself with awaiting the 
thaw, and would fain himself have 
anticipated:'it, whether by busy. return 
to his laic functions, or by open exer- 
cise of the clerical. 

With the increasing intercourse, how- 
ever, and spread of news, some sudden 
official message did come to Andrew one 
morning, which brought him. speedily 
to the alert. He hurried from the stable 
to the back-door of the manse, without 
preparatory delay, and kept his business, 
whatever it was, for the minister’s pri- 
vate ear in the study. A Latin lesson 
with Hugh was interrupted there, and 
put by, for the business which Andrew 
secretly mentioned. Yet Andrew made 
amends to himself. for  unimportanee 
that was past, by hiding now, from all 
idle curiosity, the reasons for importance 
that was present. Off he rode to sum- 
mon meetings of the elders in session, or 
to set humbler parishioners. at work on 
the church-road at last—mentioning to 
no one the reason for this renewed bustle 
and activity, but maintaining a reserve 
and gravity derived, as it seemed, from 
some authoritative source within. 

Soon the scene was busy along the 
encumbered road outside—from the hill- 
brow, past the house and the stable- 
back, to the little lane that turned in 
toward the church gate, between the 
office gables and the farmer’s barn-yard, 
with the threshing-mill. It was odd to 
watch, and lively to mingle with. All 
the strong hinds and sturdy lads who 
had nodded in the nearest pews about 
the pulpit, in the finest summer day, 
seemed there awake, and straining as 
they dug or shovelled ; others there 
were, seen far off, busy in like manner 
and as assiduously upon the. upland 
road, where it issued from the fir- 
plantation. So many willing men, so 
many spades and shovels, it had not 
before appeared that there were in all 
the parish. Ignorant of what could 
be done with snow, they yet turned 
it unmeaningly to curious accidents 


‘and diverting chances. In great slices 


they trenched it up, or heaved it high 
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in solid squares and longer blocks, 
thrown aside at random, piled above by 
joint efforts, till the passage went on 
deeper at the open turn, and entered 
broad, at length, into the track which had 
had been sheltered by the paddock-hedge 
and the young trees. Andrew, with 
spade, shovel, and mattock, had been 
seen, for a time, amongst the foremost, 
burdened with implement and weight of 
duty, as a leader well might be—accom- 
panied by one inferior agent of his will, 
and also bearing the church keys. And 
what although Andrew afterwards pro- 
ceeded out of view, and remained for 
hours absent—even shut in so long with 
his companions in the closed church that 
it seemed as if they had fallen asleep, 
or had secretly gone home through a 
window? His feigned reserve was now 
useless, save to eyes that pried but as 
short a distance as Nurse Kirsty’s could. 
All this mute importance could not be 
explained by supposing only that he 
was making ready for the Kirk-ses- 
sion as for a grand new thing, or pre- 
paring for congregations again to meet 
as they had done before. It could 
be no bright intentional thought of 
Andrew’s which had hit upon this un- 
expected avenue of novelty through the 
snow, this curious vista of beauty for 
the approach of old dull things,—a road 
which lay onward like pictures of Pal- 
myra in the desert, of marble ruins or 
of a street disinterred from under ashes 
of volcanoes, with slabs thus glistening, 
and fragmentary pillars shining so, 
stained with iron rust, or fluted and 
marked by the tool,—the green mould 
brought up with them, or the weed 
clinging to their tops. The sight faded 
into the dark when day was done, and 
showed itself again, solitary, the next 
day and the next. 

Trivially, with an unconnecting pur- 
port, do parish tidings spread and come, 
or Kirk-sessions meet, for children and 
boyhood. Whispers of vague church- 
business, or plain mention of decease 
that had nothing peculiar or surprising 
in it, bring no point of interest to that 
special quarter. Mr. Murray of Wan- 
ton-Walls was dead. So much was now 


certainly known. Equally doubtless was 
the fact that the subsequent kirk-session 
had had some duty to perform in con- 
sequence, and that the funeral would 
take place that week. Possibly on 
grounds connected with this event, a 
more numerous congregation was ex- 
pected to gather on the next day of 
rest to hear a sermon more impressive, 
more solemn, if not more moving and 
affectionate, than usual. 

But the day which came before that 
last one was the most eventful. Already 
had Andrew’s chief mystery been found 
out. Instead of the church having 
been his secret place with that com- 
panion, it was the end-aisle he had let 
himself into by the keys—locked in 
amongst the snow, and working quietly 
till night. If he did it to be unmolested, 
or did it out of considerateness for those 
who had never seen such work, it would 
have been kinder to have let them look 
in, at least, through the keyhole. All 
the morning, and all the forenoon, the 
greater dread of a nameless thing did 
but creep over the covered hills, under 
the wan brightness of the air—gather- 
ing beforehand near the back-gate, at 
the first sight of Andrew himself be- 
yond, in his best black clothes. He 
looked out from the church-lane, as 
in hospitable expectation ; and towards 
him there collected other waiting friends 
or spectators—while, out of the kitchen 
porch close by, stood Kirsty, with the 
children and the other servant, heedless 
of the cold, with lowered voices, gazing 
forth to the road. But on the other 
side of the road was a high hedge-bank, 
from above which, over the bare trees, 
one could see sooner far to the white 
hill-side, where the way from Wanton- 
Walls came first out of the plantation. 
There the boy Rowland ventured rashly, 
and stood on tiptoe till there came upon 
him a dreadful fascination. For he had 
seen it coming and disappearing. He 
thought that, at the very first re-appear- 
ance of the horses’ heads above the 
brow of Kirkhill, he would spring back 
across the road, within the gates of 
home, content to see it pass, as others 
were. Yet, as in a helpless dream, he 
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beheld their heads, and heard them 
straining up. Horses! The steam of their 
nostrils hung in the frosty air; their 
hoofs were lifted and set down in order; 
their heads slowly tossed and swayed to 
each other, crested with sable plumes 
that had not been known of. Then a 
furious shadowy torrent ran before them 
along the shadowy gulf; and, like the 
fabled horrors of legend, like the hideous 
pomps of tyrants and executioners, 
there came on behind them an unima- 
gined car—a thing of loathed resemblance 
to earthly equipages, as of Juggernaut 
and Moloch, but on noiseless wheels. 
At its unsubstantial nodding of mid- 
night fir-boughs before him, amidst the 
light and glare of day, with blazoned 
bones below, and a winged but bodiless 
cherub, and a grinning scythe-bearer 
and trumpeting angel—it was as if the 
malice of darkness had devised an am- 
bush for him, to overwhelm with terror 
and bear him inward to the end-aisle. 
Through all this, as through a mist, 
were hovering the placid looks of little 
Hannah, and the round childish face 
of Joey, with Kirsty at her ease, not 
many yards away. Whereupon he might 
have fainted ere it was well past, scarce 
noticing the familiar group which followed 
the hearse, talking toeach other carelessly, 
though under solemn guise, nor almost 
recognizing the elders of the kirk-ses- 
sion behind, and his own father mounted 
on Rutherford, with others in the rear— 
but that foremost of all there glowed 
up to him, and shone like a warm sun, 
one face most unexpected and sur- 
prisingly cordial. The form was the 
form of woe and mourning, with white- 
edged cuffs to the glossy suit of sable, 
with dolorous black streamer behind 
the sleek new hat—and to that form 
did Nurse Kirsty point with a wild 
surprise, while some climbed to see it, 
and others stifled their exclamations. 
Yet, from amidst that doleful vision did 
the face turn up glad recognition to 
little Hugh, as it looked about uneasily 
and awkwardly, with a quick gleam 
which expressed satisfaction at sight of 


him, till, borne onward inexorably with - 


the procession, it was gone from view. 
No. 13.—vo.. m1. 


Hugh Rowland glanced involuntarily 
for Bauldie—though the dog was not 
there. It was certainly, at all events, 
Bauldie’s master, so transformed to 
rueful seeming. A pride of attire, and 
a sense of important position, had given 
his gait a strutting air, while it was 
obvious that he had taken heed to pre- 
vious counsel from the elders. But his 
eye had roamed sideways, and his re- 
strained agility of tread evinced the 
captive only for a time. Even although 
he had kept a cautious distance next to 
the awful chariot he followed, yet -it was 
not that which he had seemed to fear, but 
rather lest he should not be decorous to 
the end, nor be able to hide a sly wonder, 
a simmering and overflowing pleasure, a 
frequent motion of one hand to feel in one 
of his pockets. At the turning to the 
churchyard-lane, ere the sombre pageant 
stopped, it had been evident that he 
doubted what came next, and was notsure 
about his part. But an elder whispered 
to him, and he steadily disappeared. 

It was said, at the end, that his name 
was now not Jock, but John Murray; 
and that all kyloe-keeping was for him 
at an end, to say nothing of more idle 
practices. He had been left money, it 
was declared, by Mr. Murray of Wan- 
ton-Walls, who had meant to own him 
as a son, and to have his schooling im- 
proved, so that he might be a credit to 
his prospects. The Kirk-session was 
now his guardian, and was equally bent 
upon his welfare. School did not pro- 
mise to advance this much ; but he made 
deliberate option to learn farming, and 
be in course of time a farmer. With that 
end, therefore, was it fixed to place him 
with the farmer at Kirk-hill, old David 
Arnot, who could teach him well, and 
at the same time would benefit most 
essentially, under the Kirk-session’s 
very eye, by its pecuniary payment for 
his living, with the diligent labour it 
inculcated. Thus it came to pass that 
the quondam kyloe-herd, once mighty in 
the distance, became a near neighbour, 
and thenceforth, as a mere Jock Murray, 
began to fade into homely commonplace, 
while poor old Mr. Murray of Wanton- 
Walls, brought still nearer—laid in the 
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end-aisle with his anecestors—rose to- 
ward an epic force. 

Nothing could altogether soften for 
the boy the strangeness of such vicinity, 
or make the path safe for him that 
crossed before the arched doorway, 
though it was closed and locked, until 
there came the returning grass, the 
blowing air, the growing light and 
breath of spring. But soon did the 
sun and wind work ravage on the soiled 
snow ; and there came, ere many days, 
the universal thaw. Then it melted 
quickly, sinking down and breaking, 
while from under it the water trickled 
and ran. A perfect brook went coursing 
down the shrubbery walk for a whole 
day, gurgling in beneath the garden 
door, spreading each way down the 
gravelled paths to the bottom wall, 
which emptied it to the field below, 
among the rotten leaves. White patches 
lingered on the freshening face of the 
green, indeed, where the first sharp 
snow-drop pierced, like a delight re- 
called, in the black mould round the mil- 
dewed roots of trees ; and they grew grey 
on the uplands, where the whiter sheep 
scattered again beside them, till the 
radiant lambs suddenly appeared. The 
crocuses flamed up, or bubbled purple 
forth ; the clammy purple sheaths of 
the plane-tree-buds were swelling ; the 
straggly brown elm-twigs were tipped 
with a thousand breaking spots; the 
firs put out tender spikes of emerald 
from the olive-green and bronze. Be- 


THE 


I watcu the fire burning low, 
And muse upon the dreamy past ; 
Unealled its visions come and go, 
Nor swiftly rise, nor ling’ring last. 


It was not so in days of old— 

I watched not then a flick’ring flame ; 
Each morn its tale of duty told, 

And noble fancies quick’ning came ; 


And round my life a golden thread, 
That softly bound it, still ran on ; 
Unravel’d now, all worn and frayed, 


The strands hang idle, one by one. 


The Lost Clue. 





neath, the ground smelt fresh, and busy 
birds flitted with straws and stalks. 
The slow plough reddened its stripes 
into the dark breadth of every ridge, 
and the garden-work of Andrew was 
early at hand. Overhead were azure 
glimpses through the white ; along the 
bleakest wall, too, went flying lights ; 
upon the gable to be soonest obscured, 
through shaking shadows that were 
ragged and riddled still, came dappling- 
in the warmest sunshine which could 
glow from the south. That moist and 
blossomy spring returned like a dear 
friend about the house—seeming only 
to have slept the while in its best and 
stillest bed-chamber, where guests were 
wont to sleep, where lavender smelt 
about the sheets, where the window- 
hangings were of muslin, the blinds 
were ever drawn down, the curtains 
were of marvellous roses entwined end- 
lessly with birds surpassing mortal. 

O life, life! and spring and child- 
hood, ye are sweet! How sweeter after 
seeming death, and decay, and the 
earthy flavour of the dark underground, 
‘which has stones so chill, and ribbed 
shapes, and mouldering relics! Be 
covered in again, ye grim secrets, that 
the enchanted existence may hasten on 
again unchecked to its boundary, with 
no fears or conflicts but its own, no 
trouble from alien sources. Let quaint 
uncouthness melt to the past, alike with 
the dreariest weird it has helped to 
blend among fears departed. 


LOST CLUE. 


I take them up, but cannot twine 
A constant purpose through the day ; 
And that old strength—nay, was it mine 
Or hers? and with her past away ? 


Within the grate how dimly move 
The visionary forms, and blend ! 

The gleaming slabs around, above, 
Fit framework to the pictures lend. 


And ever there she moves along, [girl ; 
The laughing child, the sweet bright 

Ah ! did I hear a well-known song, 
That thus my pulses throb and whirl ? 
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Mark where about a rustic porch 
The rose o’ertops the eglantine ; 
Look, in the doorway’s low-brow’d arch, 
She sits, half shadow, half in shine. 


Why plays the blush along her cheek ? 
Why drop the steadfast eyes so low? 

The lips are parted—doth she speak, 
Or comes the quick breath to and fro ? 


And all in shadow, see, there stands 
A youth that pleads,—you cannot 
doubt 
His pleading,—see the trembling hands 
Steal down to find each other out. 


Tis gone—how chill it is to-night ! 
A flame shoots up, and thro’ the 
room 
Its sudden gleams dart on, and light 
A picture hanging in the gloom ; 


And in the weird and mystic gleam 
The canvas glows and stirs with life ; 

The sweet face smiles, the liquid beam 
Rekindles in thine eyes, dear wife ; 


And closer to thy mother-breast 
The dear arms strain the babe that lies 
Encradled there ;—ah, me! that nest 
Brief home it gave, brief love those 
eyes. 
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Ah, no! no love is brief—I feel 
Love cannot die—why linger here !— 
Beside thy bed, dear wife, I kneel, 
And seem thy sweet low voice to 
hear,— 


“Pine not, dear love,” it seems to say, 
“ Nor let an idle sorrow quell 

The constant will, the thought, the play 
Of fancy that I love so well. 


“T shall not see thee rise, nor see 
The promise of our child unfold ; 
But thou wilt watch her; she will be 
More than her mother was of old. 


“T could have wished—but God is good, 
How good we know not yet—and 
thou 
Wilt watch the child, whose womanhood 
Can know, dear heart, no mother 
now.” 


Is this a vision too? ’Tis past— 
The embers smoulder in the grate, 
And thro’ the shutter comes at last 
The struggling day-beam, chill and 
late. 


But through the twilight lightly falls 
A prattling voice upon my ear ; 
Dear child, that tone my strength re- 
calls, 
In thine thy mother’s voice I hear. 


C. U. D, 


SYSTEMATIZED EXERCISE: EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CHEST. 


BY ARCHIBALD MACLAREN, OF THE GYMNASIUM, OXFORD. 


Exercise is the most important agent 
in physical growth and development. 
That its importance is not always fully 
recognised arises from the fact that its 
nature and effects are imperfectly under- 
stood, and its susceptibility of gradation 
to meet the requirements of individuals 
imperfectly comprehended. 

So long, for example, as it is believed 


that exercise gives but muscular power, - 


gives that and that only, few of those 


engaged in purely intellectual pursuits 
might care to possess it, even if it could 
be obtained without effort ; and fewer 
still would give to it that effort which 
its attainment demands, for the simple 
reason, that great muscular power would 
be without value to men so circum- 
stanced. But, if it can be shown that 
this muscular power is but one result of 
exercise, and that not its highest ; if it 
can be shown that properly regulated 
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exercise, especially when applied during 
the period of upward growth, can be 
brought to bear so directly upon the 
other systems of the body, and espe- 
cially upon the structures which encase 
and contain the vital organs, and on 
whose fair and full development the 
health and functional activity of these 
organs must greatly depend—then exer- 
cise takes another rank, becomes as 
valuable to the man who works with 
his head as to him who works with his 
hands, and will be coveted by him with 
a desire proportionate to his intelligence, 
because it will enable him to prolong 
and sustain his labours with safety to 
himself and .increased benefit to his 
fellow-men. 

Active exercise may be defined as 
muscular movement ; but it must be 
movement of speed sufficient to quicken 
the pulse and the breathing, to accele- 
rate the disintegration, and hasten the 
renovation, of the tissues ; and the exer- 
cise will be valuable or otherwise chiefly 
as the balance of these two processes is 
preserved. But exercise requires another 
ingredient still, which may be termed 
resistance. In illustration of this, I 
would but point to the familiar example 
so frequently adduced when the value 
of exercise in the acquisition of strength 
is asserted—the Blacksmith’s arm. Why 
is the Blacksmith’s arm more powerful 
than that of the Clerk who uses his 
pen, of the Artist who handles his 
pencil, of the Tailor who plies his 
needle, or of the hand-loom Weaver 
who drives his shuttle? On account of 
the greater amount of exercise to which 
it is subject. Just so; but, if mere 
movement constituted exercise, the arms 
of the Clerk, Artist, Tailor, and Weaver 
ought also to be powerful, which we 
know they are not. In the wielding 
of their instruments their muscles have 
encountered comparatively no resistance, 
whereas the muscles of the Blacksmith’s 
arm have had to resist the weight of a 
20-Ib. hammer every time they whirled 
it aloft ; they had to arrest it in its 
upward flight, and to make it descend 
to the anvil with a speed quadruple that 
attending the law of gravitation. Do 


movement and resistance, then, consti- 
tute exercise? Not entirely ; there is 
a third element, and that is volition, or 
the stimulus of the will, transmitted 
from the brain through the nerves. It 
is necessary not only that the muscles 
shall act with the tacit concurrence, so 
to speak, of the will, but that they shall 
be urged to do so with a desire propor- 
tionate to the resistance to be overcome. 
There must be the most perfect harmony 
between these two ; and this is a fair 
distinction between labour—mere toil— 
and exercise. The late Dr. Andrew 
Combe demonstrated that reluctant or 
unwilling labour is not only not bene- 
ficial to the parts employed, but is abso- 
lutely destructive to them, as evidenced 
by those employed in compulsory labour 
in our prisons and penitentiaries ; and I 
have myself frequently observed the 
same effects on the Forgats of the 
galleys in the sea-ports of the Continent. 

All exercises may be classed under 
two distinct heads—recreative and edu- 
cational. The first of these embraces 
all our school-games, sports and pastimes 
—a most valuable list, such as no other 
nation in the world can produce, and 
upon which every Englishman looks 
with pride and affection, for they mould 
the characters as well as the frames of 
our youths. The man who invented 
cricket as surely deserves a statue to his 
memory as he who won Waterloo. But, 
valuable as these exercises are, it will at 
once be perceived that not one of them 
has for its object the development of the 
body, or even the giving to it, or to any 
part of it, health or strength. Although 
all, in a greater or less degree, un- 
doubtedly have this effect, it is in- 
directly and incidentally only ; the skill, 
the art, is the first consideration, and in 
this lies their chief value as purely re- 
creative exercises—the forgetfulness of 
self, the game being all in all. But out 
of this good arises, I will not say an 
evil, but a want, a defect. The parts of 
the body chosen to execute the move- 
ments of the game are those which can 
do them best, not those which require 
the exercise most. Use gives facility of 
execution, and facility of execution gives 
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frequency of practice, because we all 
like to do what we can do well; and 
inevitably —because in virtue of the un- 
erring physiological law that develop- 
ment is in relation to activity—certain 
parts of the body will be developed to 
the exclusion of the others. So certain 
is this, that, when a youth arrives at 
Oxford, it is as easy to tell by his general 
development what exercises he has prac- 
tised at school as it is to tell, by the 
conformation of his chest when he has 
been here a year, whether he pulls on 
the bow or stroke side of a racing-boat. 

Again, it is a distinctive feature in 
our best and most ardently practised 
recreative exercises that they give a 
large share of employment to the lower 
half of the body, and but little (some 
none at all) to the upper half, while these 
last almost exclusively employ the right 
side. Moreover, the exercise which they 
do give to the upper half is deficient in 
that quality of resistance which, as we 
have seen, is an essential in true exer- 
cise. These features in our national 
exercises, and also in our field sports of 
shooting and fishing, have therefore the 
inevitable tendency to develop the 
lower half of the body to the neglect 
of the upper ; and this is apparent in 
the otherwise splendid lads at our public 
schools—plain to every eye that knows 
what proportions to look for. Now, it 


must never be forgotten that, in develop-_ 


ing a limb to its full power and perfect 
conformation, we do that and nothing 
more ; whereas, in developing the trunk 
of the body to a like point of perfection 
we do that and a great deal more. We 
directly aid in the development of all 
the organs which it contains, increase 
their power, and permanently provide 
for their freedom in functional activity 
by the expansion of the chamber in 
which they lie; we provide for the 
perfect aération of every drop of blood 
circulating in artery and vein, and we 
provide for its rapid and complete dis- 
tribution to every most remote spot or 
point of the body. 

Thus we see that all recreative exer- 
cises are, from their very nature, partial, 
and inadequate to produce the uniform 


and harmonious development of the 
entire frame, which is the point to be 
desired ; for, just as the strength of a 
rope or chain is but equal to that of its 
weakest part, so is the strength of a man 
but equal to that of his weakest part; 
and just as the dependence will be on 
the general strength of the rope or 
chain, and its weak point be unnoted 
till its failure, so will the voice of the 
weak part in the human body be silenced 
by the general claims of the rest until 
the day of exposure and trial. Indeed, 
I consider the man whose frame is 
generally and uniformly weak safer than 
him whose frame is partially and locally 
strong—because the natural tendency is to 
gauge and estimate the general strength 
by the power of the strongest part. 
And to expect from recreative exercises 
either uniform or adequate development, 
is to expect what they were never de- 
signed to give: to accomplish this de- 
mands exercise of another kind—exer- 
cise prepared upon a clear comprehension 
of what is required, exercise based upon 
a knowledge of the structure and ascer- 
tained functions of the parts of the body 
to be employed, exercise based upon a 
knowledge of the laws which govern 
growth and development. The vague 
“do him good” of the recreative exer- 
cise is not what is here required ; it must 
be the special good of which each indi- 
vidual stands in need ; and, where no 
special want is felt, no local weakness 
experienced, a consecutive method which 
shall accomplish the uniform, equal, and 
harmonious development of the entire 
body. No mere recreative employment 
can give this ; it must be exercise for 
its own sake, exercise for the sole pur- 
pose of the culture of the body. For, 
whatever may be the developed capacity 
of the untrained body, it is as far from 
the symmetry of proportion and the 
point of strength to which it may attain 
as is the clever but self-taught man from 
what he would have been with the best 
educational training. Certain points in 
his character stand out large and pro- 


_minent, efficient and powerful in a given 


but narrow line of action; but others 
are dwarfed and stunted, showing the 
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more meanly from the advancement of 
the others. So is it with unregulated 
physical development. The assiduous 
cultivation of some special exercises will 
have strengthened and developed the 
parts engaged in its practice ; but this 
pre-supposes the neglect of the re- 
mainder; and the result in both cases is 
the same—incompleteness: Therefore, 
however varied, however extended, how- 
ever diligently practised, recreative exer- 
cises are not sufficient even to the 
healthy and strong. They can no more 
develop the perfect man than recreative 
reading can develop the perfect scholar. 

I have dwelt thus long upon the 
defects of our recreative exercises— 
although I bear them an appreciating 
affection second to no man’s, for I have 
noted those of most other countries, and 
know how high ours rank above them 
all—because it was a perception of these 
defects which led me to examine the 
exercises themselves, with a view to as- 
certain the cause of their inadequacy, 
and because through these defects I 
hope to draw attention now to a single 
feature in educational exercise as distinct 
from recreative. 

We have seen that our recreative 
exercises give a greatly preponderating 
share of employment to the lower half 
of the body, and that, therefore, in ac- 
cordance with the physiological law 
already alluded to, the upper half of 
the body will be imperfectly developed. 
Is this borne out by the evidence of the 
frames of the youths who yearly arrive 
in this University'from our public 
schools? It is so. As the case now 
stands (and I have arrived at a know- 
ledge of this fact by the careful mea- 
surement of many hundred frames from 
all the public schools in the country), 
every one who so arrives here does so 
with the development of this part of the 
body greatly in arrears. So distinctly 
is it in arrears that a large portion of it— 
an average of two inches in girth of chest 
—is obtainable in the very first term of 
his practice in the Gymnasium. Again, 
this rate of increase is not sustained 
beyond the first term—therefore it must 
be chiefly expansion of the cavity of 
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the chest ; and it must be an arrears of 
expansion—because, if otherwise, the 
same rate of increase ought to be sus- 
tained, seeing that the process which 
produced the expansion is not only kept 
up but increased and accelerated in the 
advancing courses of exercise, and also 
seeing that the rate of muscular develop- 
ment is continued. I am quite aware 
that this statement is not like one in 
chemical or mechanical science, which 
any one may test for himself; but still 
it is very capable of proof. So entirely 
have I proved its truth, that I would 
undertake to receive the last six fresh- 
men on the list of any College, and, 
irrespectively of their antecedents, their 
health or habits, the schools they have 
come from, or the exercises they have 
practised, to give them the stated in- 
crease in the stated time. Now each of 
these youths has, during several years, 
lost the daily and momentary use of these 
two inches of chest—not, be it remem- 
bered, of external superadded muscular 
fibre, valuable as that is; but of absolute 
heart-and-lungs-room, absolute expan- 
sion of the chamber where these organs 
perform their all-important functions.; 
In illustration and confirmation of the 
foregoing, I subjoin a few cases which I 
have selected from my book of Measure- 
ments, showing the results of systema- 
tized exercise on frames of widely dif- 
ferent calibre, and extending over dif- 
ferent periods of practice. (| should 
state that every pupil, on the day of his 
entrance into the Gymnasium, has cer- 
tain of his measurements registered, 
which measurements are retaken from 
time to time in order to ascertain his 
progress.) The first and second cases 
are those of men under the middle size, 
the third and fourth of men over it; 
and the measurements extend over one 
academical year (nine months). The 
fifth case is that of a very delicate youth, 
altogether “below par” from recent 
confined occupation ; and the measure- 
ments extend over but one month. The 
sixth case is that of a favourable speci- 
men of a youth from one of our great 
public schools, the measurements ex- 
tending over two years. 
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EXAMPLES OF PROGRESS IN 








TERMINAL MEASUREMENTS. 
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DEVELOPMENT. 





REMARKS. 


Imperfectly developed, but not 
constitutionally delicate. 

The attendance during the last 
Term very irregular. 


Shapely and well-proportioned. 
A remarkable feature in this 
case is the renewal) and steady 
continuation of the upward 
growth, which had been pre- 
maturely arrested. 


Of large and strong frame, 
but heavy and inactive. The 
exercises were addressed 
chiefly to the muscular sys- 
tem, and were freely admi- 
nistered with the desire that 
a healthy fatigue should be 
experienced at the termination 
of each lesson. 


| OF delicate frame ; chest flat 


and narrow, with sternum 
much depressed. The exer- 
cises were principally ad- 
dressed to the osseous system, 
and were changed almost 
daily: the lesson being always 
made to terminate before any 
distinct sense of fatigue was 
indicated by the action of the 
parts employed. 


Delicate frame; the entire 
physical powers subdued from 
confinement and severe men- 
tal work. 


Powerful frame, with great 
energy. 
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I have thought it advisable, in a paper 
of this limited extent, to bring forward 
but one line of operation of systematized 
exercise; but I would like, in conclu- 
sion, to state that its influence in other 
directions is equally important and de- 
cided, and specially so in the rectifica- 
tion of abnormal spinal developments. 
I have also confined my remarks in this 
single subject to its state as I find it at 
that early stage of adult life which wit- 
nesses or follows the period of upward 
growth. My opportunities for making 
observations on the earlier stages of 
adolescence have hitherto been compara- 
tively limited, the cases isolated, and for 





the most part exceptional in their cha- 
racter by the general delicacy of the 
individuals ; but, as within the last 
year I have had the new public school 
at Radley under my care, I hope by this 
means sooner or later to arrive at im- 
portant facts concerning growth and 
development at this most critical period 
of life. I hope, also, soon to be able to 
make observations on an extended scale 
on the healthy adult of mature frame 
in another rank of life, whose exercise 
during the period of growth has been 
manual labour, by carrying my system 
of exercise under favourable circum- 
stances into the ranks of our army. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
BEHIND THE SCENES. 


Mr. and Mrs. Brown had a long way 
to drive home that evening, including 
some eight miles of very indifferent 
chalky road over the downs, which sepa- 
rate the Vale of Kennet from the Vale 
of White Horse. Mr. Brown was an 
early man, and careful of his horses, 
who responded to his care by being 
always well up to much more work than 
they were ever put to. The drive to 
Barton Manor and back in a day was a 
rare event in their lives. Their master, 
taking this fact into consideration, was 
bent on giving them plenty of time for 
the return journey, and had ordered his 
groom to be ready to start by eight 
o'clock ; but, that they might not disturb 
the rest by their early departure, he had 
sent the carriage to the village inn in- 
stead of to the Porters’ stables. 

At the appointed time therefore, and 
when the evening’s amusements were 
just beginning at the manor house, Mr. 
Brown sought out his wife ; and, after a 
few words of leave-taking to their host 
and hostess, the two. slipped quietly 
away, and walked down the village. 


The carriage was standing before the 
inn all ready for them, with the hostler 
and Mf Brown’s groom at the horses’ 
heads. The carriage was a high phaeton 
having a roomy front seat with a hood 
to it, specially devised by Mr. Brown 
with a view to his wife’s comfort, and 
that he might with a good conscience 
enjoy at the same time the pleasures of 
her society and of driving his own horses. 
When once in her place Mrs. Brown 
was as comfortable as she would have 
been in the most luxurious barouche 
with C springs, but the ascent was cer- 
tainly rather a drawback. The pleasure 
of sitting by her husband and of receiv- 
ing his assiduous help in the prelimi- 
nary climb, however, more than compen- 
sated to Mrs. Brown for this little 
inconvenience. 

Mr. Brown helped her up as usual, 
and arranged a plaid carefully over her 
knees, the weather being too hot for the 
apron. He then proceeded to walk 
round the horses, patting them, examin- 
ing the bits, and making inquiries as to 
how they had fed: and, having satisfied 
himself on these points, and feed the 
hostler, took the reins, seated himself 
by his wife, and started at a steady pace 
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towards the hills at the back of Barton 
village. 

For a minute or two neither spoke, 
Mr. Brown being engrossed with his 
horses and she with her thoughts. 
Presently, however, he turned to her, 
and, having ascertained that she was 
quite comfortable, went on— 

“Well, my dear, what do you think 
of them?” 

“Oh, I think they are agreeable 
people,” answered Mrs. Brown; “ but 
one can scarcely judge from seeing them 
to-day. It is too far for a drive; we 
shall not be home till midnight.” 

“ But I am very glad we came. After 
all they are connexions through poor 
Robert, and he seems anxious that they 
should start well in the county. Why, 
he has actually written twice you know 
about our coming to-day. We must try 
to show them some civility.” 

“It is impossible to come so far often,’ 
Mrs. Brown persisted. 

“Tt is too far for ordinary visiting. 
What do you say to asking them to 
come and spend a day or two with us?” 

“Certainly, my dear, if you wish it,” 
answered Mrs. Brown, but without much 
cordiality in her voice. 

“Yes, I should like it; and it will 
please Robert so much. We might have 
him and Katie over to meet them, don’t 
you think ? 

“Let me see,” said Mrs. Brown, with 
much more alacrity, “Mr. and Mrs. 
Porter will have the best bedroom and 
dressing-room ; Robert must have the 
south room, and Katie the chintz. Yes, 
that will do; I can manage it very 
well.” 

“ And their daughter ; you have for- 
gotten her.” 

“ Well, you see, dear, there is no more 
room.” 

“Why, there is the dressing-room, 
next to the south room, with a bed in it. 
I’m sure nobody can want a better room.” 

“You know, John, that Robert can- 
not sleep if there is the least noise. I 
could never put any one into his dress- 
ing-room; there is only a single door 


between the rooms, and, even if they ~ 


made no noise, the fancy that some 


one was sleeping there would keep him 
awake all night.” 

“ Plague take his fancies! Robert 
has given way to them till he is fit for 
nothing. But you can put him in the 
chintz room, and give the two girls the 
south bedroom and dressing-room.” 

“What, put Robert in a room which 
looks north? My dear John, what can 
you be thinking about?” 

Mr. Brown uttered an impatient grunt, 
and, as a vent to his feelings more de- 
corous on the whole than abusing his 
brother-in-law, drew his whip more 
smartly than usual across the backs of 
his horses. The exertion of muscle 
necessary to reduce those astonished 
animals’ to their accustomed steady trot 
restored his temper, and he returned to 
the charge— 

“T suppose we must manage it on 
the second floor, then, unless you could 
get a bed run up in the schoolroom.” 

“No, dear; I really should not like 
to do that—it would be so very incon- 
venient. We are always wanting the 
room for workwomen or servants : be- 
sides, I keep my account books and 
other things there.” 

“Then I’m afraid it must be on the 
second floor. Some of the children 
must be moved. The girl seems a nice 
girl with no nonsense about her, and 
won’t mind sleeping up there. Or, why 
not put Katie upstairs ?” 

“Indeed, I should not think of it. 
Katie is a dear good girl, and I will not 
put any one over her head.” 

“Nor I, dear. On the contrary, I 
was asking you to put her over another 
person’s head,” said Mr. Brown, laugh- 
ing at his own joke. This unusual re- 
luctance on the part of his wife to assist 
in carrying out any hospitable plans of 
his began to strike him; so, not being 
an adept at concealing his thoughts, or 
gaining his point by any attack except 
a direct one, after driving on for a 
minute in silence he turned suddenly 
on his wife, and said,— 

“Why, Lizzie, you seem not to want 
to ask the girl ?” 

“Well, John, I do not see the need 
of it at all.” 
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“ No, and you don’t want to ask 
her?” 

“Tf you must know, then, I do not.” 

“ Don’t you like her?” 

“T do not know her well enough 
either to like or dislike.” 

“Then, why not ask her, and see 
what she is like? But the truth is, 
Lizzie, you have taken a prejudice 

inst her.” 

“ Well, John, I think she is a thought- 
less girl, and extravagant ; not the sort 
of girl, in fact, that I should wish to be 
much here.” 

“ Thoughtless and extravagant!” said 
Mr. Brown, looking grave ; “how you 
women can be so sharp on one another ! 
Her dress seemed to me siniple and 
pretty, and her manners very lady-like 
and pleasing.” 

“ You seem to have quite forgotten 
about Tom’s hat,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“Tom’s white hat—so I had,” said 
Mr. Brown, and he relapsed into a low 
laugh at the remembrance of the scene. 
“TI call that Ais extravagance, and not 
her's.” 

“Tt was a new hat, and a very ex- 
pensive one, which he had bought for 
the vacation, and it is quite spoilt.” 

“ Well, my dear ; really, if Tom will 
let girls shoot at his hats, he must take 
the consequences. He must wear it with 
the holes, or buy another.” 

* How can he afford another, John ? 
you know how poor he is.” 

Mr. Brown drove on now for several 
minutes without speaking. He knew 
perfectly well what his wife was coming 
to now, and, after weighing in his mind 
the alternatives of accepting battle or 
making sail and changing the subject 
altogether, said,— 

“ You know, my dear, he has brought 
it on himself. A headlong, generous 
sort of youngster, like Tom, must be 
taught early that he can’t have his cake 
and eat his cake. If he likes to lend 
his money, he must find out that he 
hasn’t it to spend.” 

“ Yes, dear, I quite agree with you. 
But 50/. a year is a great deal to make 
him pay.” 

“ Not a bit too much, Lizzie. His 


” 


allowance is quite enough without it to 
keep him like a gentleman. + Besides, 
after all, he gets it in meal or in malt ; 
1 have just paid 252. for his gun.” 

“ I] know how kind and liberal you 
are to him ; only I am so afraid of his 
getting into debt.” 

“I wonder what men would do, if 
they hadn’t some soft-hearted woman 
always ready to take their parts and 
pull them out of scrapes,” said Mr. 
Brown. ‘ Well, dear, how much do you 
want to give the boy?” 

“ Twenty-five pounds, just for this 
year. But out of my own allowance, 
John.” . 

“ Nonsense!” replied Mr. Brown; 
“you want your allowance for yourself 
and the children.” 

‘** Indeed, dear John, I would sooner 
not do it at all, then, if I may not do it 
out of my own money.” 

“ Well, have it your own way. I 
believe you would always look well 
dressed, if you never bought another 
gown. Then, to go back to what we 
were talking about just now—you will 
find a room for the girl, somehow ?” 

“ Yes, dear, certainly, as I see you are 
bent on it.” 

“T think it would be scarcely civil 
not to ask her, especially if Katie comes. 
And I own I think her very pretty, and 
have taken a great fancy to her.” 

“ Isn't it odd that Tom should never 
have said anything about her to us? 
He has talked of all the rest, till I knew 
them quite well before I went there.” 

“No; it seems to me the most na- 
tural thing in the world.” 

“ Yes, dear, very natural. But I can’t 
help wishing he had talked about her 
more ; I should think it less dangerous.” 

“Oh, you think Master Tom is in 
love with her, eh?” said Mr. Brown, 
laughing. 

“More unlikely things have hap- 
pened. You take it very easily, John.” 

“ Well, we have all been boys and 
girls, Lizzie. The world hasn’t altered 
much, I suppose, since I used to get up 
at five on winter mornings, to ride some 
twenty miles to cover, on the chance of 
meeting a young lady on a grey pony. 
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I remember how my poor dear old father 
used to vonder at it, when our hounds 
met close by, in a better country. I’m 
afraid I forgot to tell him what a pretty 
creature ‘ Gipsey’ was, and how well she 
was ridden.” 

“ But Tom is only twenty, and he 
must go into a profession.” 

“ Yes, yes; much too young, I know 
—too young for anything serious. We 
had better see them together, and then, 
if there is anything in it, we can keep 
them apart. There cannot be much the 
matter yet.” 

“ Well, dear, if you are satisfied, I am 
sure I am.” 

And so the conversation turned on 
other subjects, and Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
enjoyed their moonlight drive home 
through the delicious summer night, and 
were quite sorry when the groom got 
down from the hind-seat to open their 
own gates at half-past twelve. 

About the same time, the festivities 
at Barton Manor were coming to a close. 
There had been cold dinner in the tent 
at six, after the great match of the day ; 
and, after dinner, the announcement of 
the scores, and the distribution of prizes 
to the winners. A certain amount of 
toasts and speechifying followed, which 
the ladies sat through with the most 
exemplary appearance of being amused. 
When their healths had been proposed 
and acknowledged, they retired, and 
were soon followed by the younger por- 
tion of the male sex; and, while the 
J. P.’s and clergymen sat quietly at their 
wine, which Mr. Porter took care should 
be remarkably good, and their wives 
went in to look over the house and have 
tea, their sons and daughters split up 
into groups, and some shot handicaps, 
and some walked about and flirted, and 
some played at bowls or lawn billiards. 
And soon the band appeared again from 
the servants’ hall, mightily refreshed, 
and dancing began on the grass, and in 
due time was transferred to the tent, 
when the grass got damp with the night 
dew, and then to the hall of the house, 
when the lighting of the tent began to 


fail. And then there came a supper, ° 


extemporized out of the remains of the 


dinner ; after which, papas and mammas 
began to look at their watches, and re- 
monstrate with daughters, coming up 
with sparkling eyes and hair a little 
shaken out of place, and pleading for 
“ just one more dance.” “ You have 
been going on ever since one o'clock,” re- 
monstrated the parents ; “ And are ready 
to go on till one the next day,” replied 
the children. By degrees, however, the 
frequent sound of wheels were heard, 
and the dancers got thinner and thinner, 
till, for the last half-hour, some half- 
dozen couples of young people danced 
an interminable reel, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Porter, and a few of the most 
good-natured matrons of the neighbour- 
hood looked on. Soon after midnight 
the band struck ; no amount of negus 
could get anything more out of them 
but “God save the Queen,” which they 
accordingly played and departed ; and 
then came the final cloaking and driving 
off of the last guests. Tom and Mary 
saw the last of them into their carriage 
at the hall-door, and lingered a moment 
in the porch. 

“ What a lovely night!” said Mary, 
“How I hate going to bed!” 

“Tt is a dreadful bore,” answered 
Tom ; “but here is the butler waiting to 
shut up ; we must go in.” 

*T wonder where papa and mamma 

are.” 
“Oh, they are only seeing things put 
a little to rights. Let us sit here till 
they come ; they must pass by to get to 
their rooms.” 

So the two sat down on some hall 
chairs. 

“Oh dear! I wish it were all coming 
over again to-morrow,” said Tom, lean- 
ing back, and looking up at the ceiling. 
“By the way, remember I owe you a 
pair of gloves: what colour shall they 
be q ” 

“ Any colour you like. I can’t bear to 
think of it. I felt so dreadfully ashamed 
when they all came up, and your mother 
looked so grave ; I am sure she was very 
angry.” 

“Poor mother, she was thinking of 
my hat with three arrow holes in 
hg 
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“Well, I am very sorry, because I 
wanted them to like me.” 

“ And so they will ; I should like to 
know who can help it.” 

“Now, I won’t have any of your non- 
sensical compliments. Do you think 
they enjoyed the day ?” 

_“Yes, I am sure they did. My father 
said he had never liked an archery 
meeting so much.” 

“ But they went away so early.” 

“They had a very long drive, you 
know. Let me see,” he said, feeling in 
his breast-pocket, “mother left me a 
note, and I have never looked at it till 
now.” He took a slip of paper out and 
read it, and his face fell. 

“What is it?” said Mary, leaning 
forward. 

“Oh, nothing ; only I must go to- 
morrow morning.” 

“There, I was sure she was angry.” 

“No, no; it was written this morn- 
ing before she came here. I can tell by 
the paper.” 

“ But she will not let you stay here a 
day, you see.” 

“T have been here a good deal, con- 
sidering all things. I should like never 
to go away.” 

“Perhaps papa might find a place for 
you, if you asked him. Which should 
you like,—to be tutor to the boys, or 
gamekeeper ?” 

“On the whole, I should prefer the 
tutorship at present ; you take so much 
interest in the boys.” 

“Yes, because they have no one to 
look after them now in the holidays. 
But, when you come as tutor, I shall 
wash my hands of them.” 

“Then I shall decline the situation.” 

“How are you going home to-mor- 
row?” 

“T shall ride round by Englebourn. 
They wish me to go round and see Katie 
and uncle Robert. You talked about 
riding over there yourself this morning.” 

“1 should like it so much. But how 
can we manage it? I can’t ride back 
by myself.” 

“Couldn’t you stay and sleep there?” 

“Twill ask mamma. No, I’m afraid it 
can hardly be managed ;” and so saying, 


Mary leant back in her chair, and 
to pull to pieces some flowers she held 
in her hand. 

“Don’t pull them to pieces; give 
them to me,” said Tom. “I have kept 
the rosebud you gave me at Oxford, 
folded up in” 

“Which you took, you mean to say. 
No, I won’t give you any of them—or, 
let me see—yes, here is a sprig of 
lavender ; you may have that.” 

“Thank you. But, why lavender?” 

“Lavender stands for sincerity. It 
will remind you of the lecture you gave 
me,” 

“T wish you would forget that. But 
you know what flowers mean, then? Do 
give me a lecture: you owe me one. 
What do those flowers mean which you 
will not give me,—the piece of heather 
for instance ?” 

“ Heather signifies constancy.” 

“ And the carnations ?” 

“ Jealousy.” 

“ And the heliotrope ?” 

“Oh, never mind the heliotrope.” 

“But it is such a favourite of mine. 
Do tell me what it means ?” 

“Je vous aime,” said Mary, with a 
laugh, and a slight blush ; “ it is all non- 
sense. Oh, here’s mamma at last,” and 
she jumped up and went to meet her 
mother, who came out of the drawing- 
room, candle in hand. 

‘My dear Mary, I thought you were 
gone to bed,” said Mrs. Porter, looking 
from one to the other seriously. 

“Oh, I’m not the least tired, and I 
couldn't go without wishing you and 
papa good night, and thanking you for 
all the trouble you have taken.” 

“Indeed, we ought all to thank you,” 
said Tom ; “everybody said it was the 
pleasantest party they had ever been at.” 

“T am very glad it went off well,” 
said Mrs. Porter gravely; “and now, 
Mary, you must go to bed.” 

“T am afraid I must leave you to- 
morrow morning,” said Tom. 

“Yes; Mrs. Brown said they expect 
you at home to-morrow.” 

“T am to ride round by uncle Robert’s ; 
would you like one of the boys to go 
with me?” 
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“Oh, dear mamma, could not Charley 
and I ride over to Englebourn? I do so 
long to see Katie.” 

“No, dear; it is much too far for you. 
We will drive over in a few days’ time.” 

And, so saying, Mrs. Porter wished 
Tom good night, and led off her daughter. 

Tom went slowly upstairs to his room, 
and, after packing his portmanteau for 
the carrier to take in the morning, threw 
up his window and leant out into the 
night, and watched the light clouds 
swimming over the moon, and the silver 
mist folding the water meadows and 
willows in its soft cool mantle. His 
thoughts were such as will occur to any 
reader who has passed the witching age 
of twenty ; and the scent of the helio- 
trope-bed, in the flower-garden below, 
seemed to rise very strongly on the 
night air. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


A CRISIS. 


In the forenoon of the following day 
Tom rode slowly along the street of 
Englebourn towards the rectory gate. 
He had left Barton soon after breakfast, 
without having been able to exchange a 
word with Mary except in the presence 
of her mother, and yet he had felt more 
anxious than ever before at least to say 
good bye to her without witnesses. 
With this view he had been up early, 
and had whistled a tune in the hall, and 
held a loud conversation with the boys, 
who appeared half-dressed in the gallery 
above, while he brushed the dilapidated 
white hat, to let all whom it might con- 
cern know that he was on the move. 
Then he had walked up and down the 
garden in full view of the windows till 
the bell rang for prayers. He was in 
the breakfast-room before the bell had 
done ringing, and Mrs. Porter, followed 
by her daughter, entered at the same 
moment. He could not help fancying 
that the conversation at breakfast was a 
little constrained, and particularly re- 
marked that nothing was said by the 
heads of the family when the boys 


vociferously bewailed his approaching 
departure, and tried to get him to name 
some day for his return before their 
holidays ended. Instead of encouraging 
the idea, Mrs, Porter reminded Neddy 
and Charley that they had only ten 
days more, and had not yet looked at 
the work they had to do for their tutor 
in the holidays. Immediately after 
breakfast Mrs. Porter wished him good- 
bye herself very kindly, but (he could 
not help thinking) without that air of 
near relationship which he had flattered 
himself was well established between 
himself and all the members of the 
Porter family ; and then she had added, 
“ Now, Mary, you must say good-bye; I 
want you to come and help me with 
some work this morning.” He had 
scarcely looked at her all the morning, 
and now one shake of the hand and she 
was spirited away in a moment, and he 
was left standing, dissatisfied and un- 
comfortable, with a sense of incomplete- 
ness in his mind, and as if he had had 
a thread in his life suddenly broken off 
which he could not tell how to get 
joined again. 

However, there was nothing for it 
but to get off. He had no excuse for 
delay, and had a long ride before him ; 
so he and the boys went round to the 
stable. On their passage through the 
garden the idea of picking a nosegay 
and sending it to her by one of the boys 
came into his head. He gathered the 
flowers, but then thought better of it, 
and threw them away. What right, 
after all, had he to be sending flowers to 
her—above all, flowers to which they had 
attached a meaning, jokingly it was true, 
but still a meaning? No, he had no 
right to do it; it would not be fair to 
her, or her father and mother, after the 
kind way in which they had all received 
him. So he threw away the flowers, 
and mounted and rode off, watched by 
the boys, who waved their straw, hats 
as he looked back just before coming to 
a turn in the road which would take him 
out of sight of the Manor House. He 
rode along at a foot’s pace for some 
time, thinking over the events of the 
past week ; and then, beginning to feel 
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purposeless, and somewhat melancholy, 
urged his horse into a smart trot along 
the waste land which skirted the road. 
But, go what pace he would, it mattered 
not; he could not leave his thoughts 
behind. So he pulled up again after a 
mile or so, slackened his reins, and, 
leaving his horse to pick his own way 
along the road, betook himself to the 
serious consideration of his position. 

The more he thought of it the more 
discontented he became, and the day 
clouded over as if to suit his temper. 
He felt as if within the last twenty-four 
hours he had been somehow unwarrant- 
ably interfered with. His mother and 
Mrs. Porter had both been planning 
something about him, he felt sure. If 
they had anything to say, why couldn’t 
they say it out to him? But what could 
there be to say? Couldn’t he and Mary 
be trusted together without making fools 
of themselves? He did not stop to 
analyze his feelings towards her, or to 
consider whether it was very prudent or 
desirable for her that they should be 
thrown so constantly and unreservedly 
together. He was too much taken up 
with what he chose to consider his own 
wrongs for any such consideration.— 
“ Why can’t they ‘let me alone?” was 
the question which he asked _ himself 
perpetually, and it seemed to him the 
most reasonable one in the world, and 
that no satisfactory answer was possible 
to it, except that he ought to be, and 
should be, let alone. And so at last he 
rode along Englebourn street, convinced 
that what he had to do before all other 
things just now was to assert himself 
properly, and show every one, even his 
own mother, that he was no longer a 
boy to be managed according to any 
one’s fancies except his own. 

He rode straight to the stables and 
loosed the girths of his horse and gave 
particular directions about grooming and 
feeding him, and stayed in the stall for 
some minutes rubbing his ears and 
fondling him. The antagonism which 
possessed him for the moment against 
mankind perhaps made him appreciate 
the value of his relations with a well- 
trained beast. Then he went round to 


the house and inquired for his uncle. 
He had not been in Englebourn for 
some years, and the servant did not 
know him, and answered that Mr. Winter 
was not out of his room and never saw 
strangers till the afternoon. Where 
was Miss Winter then? She was down 
the village at Widow Winburn’s, and he 
couldn’t tell when she would be back, 
the man said. The contents of Katie’s 
note of the day before had gone out of 
his head, but the mention of Betty’s 
name recalled them, and with them 
something of the kindly feeling which 
he had had on hearing of her illness. 
So, saying he would call later to see his 
uncle, he started again to find the 
widow's cottage, and his cousin. 

The servant had directed him to the 
last house in the village, but, when he 
got outside the gate, there were houses 
in two directions. He looked about for 
some one from whom to inquire further, 
and his eye fell upon our old acquaint- 
ance, the constable, coming out of his 
door with a parcel under his arm. 

The little man was in a brown study, 
and did not notice Tom’s first address. 
He was in fact anxiously thinking over 
his old friend’s illness and her son’s 
trouble ; and was on his way to farmer 
Grove’s, having luckily the excuse of 
taking a coat to be tried on, in the 
hopes of getting him to interfere and 
patch up the quarrel between young 
Tester and Harry. 

Tom’s first salute had been friendly 
enough ; no one knew better how to 
speak to the poor, amongst whom he 
had lived all his life, than he. But, not 
getting any answer, and being in a 
touchy state of mind, he was put out, 
and shouted— 

“Hullo, my man, can’t you hear me?” 

“Kes, I beant dunch,” replied the 
constable, turning and looking at his 
questioner. 

“I thought you were, for I spoke 
loud enough before. Which is Mrs. 
Winburn’s cottage ?” 

“The furdest house down ther,” he 
said, pointing, “’tis in my way if you’ve 
a mind to come.” Tom accepted the 
offer and walked along by the constable. 
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“Mrs. Winburn is ill, isn’t she?” 
he asked, after looking his guide over. 

“Ees, her be—terreble bad,” said the 
constable. 

“What is the matter*with her, do 
you know ?” 

“Zummat o’ fits, I hears. Her’ve 
had em this six year, on and off.” 

“T suppose it’s dangerous. I mean, 
she isn’t likely to get well?” 

“°Tis in the Lord’s hands,” replied 
the constable, “but her’s that bad wi’ 
pain, at times, ’twould be a mussy if 
*twoud plaase He to tak her out on’t.” 

“Perhaps she mightn’t think so,” 
said Tom superciliously ; he was not in 
the mind to agree with any one. The 
constable looked at him solemnly for a 
moment and then said— 

“Her’s been a God-fearin’ woman 
from her youth up, and her’s had a deal 
o trouble. Thaay as the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth, and tisn’t such as thaay 
as is afeard to go afore Him.” 

“Well, I never found that having 
troubles made people a bit more anxious 
to get ‘out on’t,’ as you call it,” said 
Tom. 

“Tt don’t seem to me as you can ’a 
had much o’ trouble to judge by,” said 
the constable, who was beginning to be 
nettled by Tom’s manner. 

“ How can you tell that?” 

“ Leastways ’twould be whoam-made, 
then,” persisted the Constable, “and 
ther’s a sight o’ odds atween whoam- 
made troubles and thaay as the Lord 
sends.” 

“So there may be ; but I may have 
seen both sorts for anything you can 
tell.” 

“ Nay, nay; the Lord’s troubles leaves 
His marks.” 

“And you don’t see any of them in 
my face, eh?” 

The constable jerked his head after 
his own peculiar fashion, but declined 
to reply directly to this interrogatory. 
He parried it by one of his own. 

“In the doctorin’ line, make so 
bould ?” 

“No,” said Tom. “ You don’t seem 
to have such very good eyes, after all.” 

“Oh, I seed you wasn’t old enough 


to be doin’ for yourself, like; but I 
thought you med ha’ been a ’sistant, or 
summat.” 

“ Well, then, you’re just mistaken,” 
said Tom, considerably disgusted at being 
taken for a country doctor’s assistant. 

“T ax your pardon,” said the con- 
stable. “ But if you beant in the doc- 
torin’ line, what be gwine to Widow 
Winburn’s for, make so bould ?” 

“ That’s my look out, I suppose,” said 
Tom, almost angrily. ‘ That's the house, 
isn’t it?” and he pointed to the cottage 
already described at the corner of Engle- 
bourn Copse. 

“ Fes,” 

“* Good day, then.” 

“ Good day,” muttered the constable, 
not at all satisfied with this abrupt close 
of the conversation, but too unready to 
prolong it. He went on his own way 
slowly, looking back often, till he saw 
the door open ; after which he seemed 
better satisfied, and ambled out of sight. 

“ The old snuffler!” thought Tom, as 
he strode up to the cottage door—“a 
ranter, I’ll be bound, with his ‘ Lord’s 
troubles,’ and ‘ Lord’s hands,’ and ‘Lord’s 
marks.’ I hope Uncle Robert hasn’t 
many such in the parish.” 

He knocked at the cottage door, and 
in a few seconds it opened gently, and 
Katie slipped out with her finger on her 
lips. She made a slight gesture of sur- 
prise at seeing him, and held out her 
hand. 

“ Hush!” she said, “she is asleep. 
You are not in a hurry?” 

“ No, not particularly,” he answered 
abruptly; for there was something in 
her voice and manner which jarred with 
his humour. 

“ Hush!” she said again, “ you must 
not speak so loud. We can sit down 
here, and talk quietly. I shall hear if 
she moves.” 

So he sat down opposite to her in the 
little porch of the cottage. She left the 
door ajar, so that she might catch the 
least movement of her patient, and then 
turned to him with a bright smile, and 
said,— 

‘ “ Well, I am so glad to see you! 
What good wind blows you here?” 
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“No particularly good wind, that I 
know of. Mary showed me your letter 
yesterday, and mother wished me to 
come round here on my way home; and 
so here I am.” 

“ And how did the party go off? I 
long to hear about it.” 

“Very well; half the county were 
there, and it was all very well done.” 

“ And how did dear Mary look ?” 

“ Oh, just as usual. But now, Katie, 
why didn’t you come? Mary and all of 
us were so disappointed.” 

“‘ T thought you read my letter?” 

“ Yes, so I did.” 

“ Then you know the reason.” 

“T don’t call it a reason. Really, 
you have no right to shut yourself up 
from everything. You will be getting 
moped to death.” 

“ But do I look moped?” she said ; 
and he looked at her, and couldn’t help 
admitting to himself, reluctantly, that 
she did not. So he re-opened fire from 
another point. 

“You will wear yourself out, nursing 
every old woman in the parish.” 

“ But I don’t nurse every old woman.” 

“ Why, there is no one here but you 
to-day now,” he said, with a motion of 
his head towards the cottage. 

“ No, because I have let the regular 
nurse go home fora few hours. Besides, 
this is a special case. You don’t know 
what a dear old soul Betty is.” 

“‘ Yes, I do; I remember her ever 
since I was a child.” 

“ Ah, I forgot ; I have often heard her 
talk of you. Then you ought not to be 
surprised at anything I may do for her.” 

“ She is a good, kind old woman, I 
know. But still I must say, Katie, you 
ought to think of your friends and rela- 
tions a little, and what you owe to 
society.” 

“ Indeed, I do think of my friends 
and relations very much, and I should 
have liked, of all things, to have been 
with you yesterday. You ought to be 
pitying me, instead of scolding me.” 

“ My dear Katie, you know I didn’t 
mean to scold you; and nobody admires 
the way you give yourself up to visiting, 
and all that sort of thing, more than I ; 


only you ought to have a little pleasure 
sometimes. People have a right to think 
of themselves and their own happiness 
a little.” 

“ Perhaps I don’t find visiting, and 
all that sort of thing, as you call it, so 
very miserable. But now, Tom, you saw 
in my letter that poor Betty’s son has 
got into trouble ?” 

“ Yes ; and that is what brought on 
her attack, you said.” 

“TI believe so. She was in a sad 
state about him all yesterday,—so pain- 
fully eager and anxious. She is better 
to-day; but still I think it would do her 
good if you would see her, and say you 
will be a friend to her son. Would you 
mind ?” 

“Tt was just what I wished to do 
yesterday. I will do all I can for him, 
I’m sure. I always liked him as a boy; 
you can tell her that. But I don’t feel, 
somehow, to-day, at least, as if I could 
do any good by seeing her.” 

“ Oh, why not ?” 

“TY don’t think I’m in the right 
humour. Is she very ill?” 

“ Yes, very ill indeed ; I don’t think 
she can recover.” 

“ Well, you see, Katie, ’m not used 
to death-beds. I shouldn’t say the right 
sort of thing.” 

“‘ How do you mean—the right sort of 
thing?” 

“Oh, you know. I couldn’t talk to 
her about her soul. I’m not fit for it, 
and it isn’t my place.” 

“ No, indeed, it isn’t. But you can 
remind her of old times, and say a kind 
word about her son.” 

“ Very well, if you don’t think I shall 
do any harm.” 

“Tm sure it will comfort her. 
now tell me about yesterday.” 

They sat talking for some time in the 
same low tone, and Tom began to forget 
his causes of quarrel with the world, 
and gave an account of the archery party 
from his own point of view. Katie saw, 
with awoman’s quickness, that he avoided 
mentioning Mary, and smiled to herself, 
and drew her own conclusions. 

At last, there was a slight movement 
in the cottage, and, laying her hand on 
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his arm, she got up quickly, and went 
in. Ina few minutes she came to the 
door again. 

“ How is she?” asked Tom. 

“Oh, much the same; but she has 
waked without pain, which is a great 
blessing. Now, are you ready?” 

“ Yes ; but you must go with me.” 

“ Come in, then.” She turned, and 
he followed into the cottage. 

Betty's bed had been moved into the 
kitchen, for the sake of light and air. 
He glanced at the corner where it stood 
with almost a feeling of awe, as he fol- 
lowed his cousin on tip-toe. It was all 
he could do to recognize the pale, drawn 
face which lay on the coarse pillow. 
The rush of old memories which the 
sight called up, and the thought of the 
suffering of his poor old friend, touched 
him deeply. 

Katie went to the bed-side, and, stoop- 
ing down, smoothed the pillow, and 
placed her hand for a moment on the 
forehead of her patient. Then she look- 
ed up, and beckoned to him, and said, 
in her low, clear voice,— 

“ Betty, here is an old friend come to 
see you; my cousin, Squire Brown’s 
son. You remember him quite a little 
boy. 

The old woman moved her head to- 
wards the voice and smiled, but gave no 
further sign of recognition. Tom stole 
across the floor, and sat down by the 
bed-side. 

“Oh,. yes, Betty,” he said, leaning 
towards her and speaking softly, “you 
must remember me. Master Tom,— 
who used to come to your cottage on 
baking days for hot bread, you know.” 

“To be sure, I minds un, bless his 
little heart,” said the old woman faintly. 
“ Hev he come to see poor Betty ? Do’ee 
let un com, and lift un up so as I med 
see un. My sight be getting dim-like.” 

“Here he is, Betty,” said Tom, taking 
her hand—a hard-working hand, lying 
there with the skin all puckered from 
long and daily acquaintance with the 
washing-tub—‘“ I’m master Tom.” 

“Ah, dearee me,” she said slowly, 
looking at him with lustreless eyes. 
“Well, you be growed into a fine young 
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gentleman, surely. And how's the 
Squire, and Madam Brown, and all the 
fam’ly ad 

“Oh, very well, Betty,—they will be 
so sorry to hear of your illness.” 

“ But there ain’t no hot bread for un. 
*Tis ill to bake wi’ no fuz bushes, and 
bakers’ stuff is poor for hungry folk.” 

“T’m within three months as old as 
your Harry, you know,” said Tom, try- 
ing to lead her back to the object of his 
visit. 

“ Harry,” she repeated, and then col- 
lecting herself went on, “our Harry ; 
where is he? They have'nt sent un to 
prison, and his mother a dyin’ ?” 

“Oh no, Betty; he will be here 
directly. I came to ask whether there 
is anything I can do for you.” 

** You'll stand by un, poor buoy—our 
Harry, as you used to play wi’ when you 
was little—’twas they as aggravated un 
so as he couldn’t abear it, afore ever he’d 
a struck a fly.” 

“Yes, Betty; I will see that he has 
fair play. Don’t trouble about that; it 
will be all right. You must be quite 
quiet, and not trouble yourself about 
anything, that you may get well and 
about again.” 

“Nay, nay, master Tom. I be gwine 
whoam ; ees, I be gwine whoam to my 
maester, Harry’s father—I knows I be— 
and you'll stand by un when I be gone ; 
and Squire Brown ’ll say a good word 
for un to the magistrates ?” 

“Yes, Betty, that he will But you 
must cheer up, and you'll get better 
yet ; don’t be afraid.” 

“T beant afeard, master Tom: no, 
bless you, I beant afeard but what the 
Lord ‘ll be mussiful to a poor lone 
woman like me, as has had a sore time 
of it since my maester died, wi’ a hungry 
boy like our Harry to kep, back and 
belly ; and the rheumatics terrible bad 
all winter time.” 

“T’m sure, Betty, you have done your 
duty by him, and every one else.” 

“Dwontee speak o’ doin’s, master 
Tom. ‘Tis no doin’s o’ owrn as ll make 
any odds where I be gwine.” 

Tom did not know what to answer; 
so he pressed her hand and said,— 
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“Well, Betty, I am very glad I have 
seen you once more ; I shan’t forget it. 
Harry shan’t want a friend while I live.” 

“The Lord bless you, master Tom, 
for that word,” said the dying woman, 
returning the pressure, as her eyes filled 
with tears. Katie, who had been watch- 
ing her carefully from the other side of 
the bed, made him a sign to go. 

“ Good-bye, Betty,” he said ; “ I won't 
forget, you may be sure; God bless 
you ;” and then, disengaging his hand 
gently, went out again into the porch, 
where he sat down to wait for his cousin. 

In a few minutes the nurse returned, 
and Katie came out of the cottage soon 
afterwards. 

“ Now I will walk up home with you,” 
she said. “You must come in and see 
papa. Well, I’m sure you must be glad 
you went in. Was not I right?” 

“Yes, indeed ; I wish I could have 
said something more to comfort her.” 

“You couldn't have said more. It 
was just what she wanted.” 

‘“‘ But where is her son? 
see him before I go.” 

“He has gone to the Doctor’s for 
some medicine. He will be back soon.” 

“Well, I must see him; and I should 
like to do something for him at once. 
I’m not very flush of money, but I must 
give you something for him. You'll 
take it; I shouldn’t like to offer it to 
him.” 

“T hardly think he wants money ; 
they are well off now. He earns good 
wages, and Betty has done her washing 
up to this week.” 

“Yes, but he will be fined, I suppose, 
for this assault ; and then, if she should 
die, there will be the funeral expenses.” 

“Very well; as you please,” she said ; 
and Tom proceeded to hand over to her 
all his ready money, except a shilling or 
two. After satisfying his mind thus he 
looked at her, and said— 

“Do you know, Katie, I don’t think 
I ever saw you so happy and in such 
spirits ?” 

“There now! And yet you began 
talking to me as if I were looking sad 
enough to turn all the beer in the parish 
sour.” 


I ought to 


“Well, so you ought to be, according 
to Cocker, spending all your time in 
sick rooms.” 

“ According to who?” 

“ According to Cocker.” 

“Who is Cocker?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; some old fellow 
who wrote the rules of arithmetic, I be- 
lieve ; it’s only a bit of slang. But, I 
repeat, you have a right to be sad, and 
it’s taking an unfair advantage of your 
relations to look as pleasant as you do.” 

Katie laughed ; “ You ought not to 
say so at any rate,” she said, “for you 
look all the pleasanter for your visit to 
a sick room.” 

“ Did [look very unpleasant before ?” 

“Well, I don’t think you were ina 
very good humour.” 

“No, I was in a very bad humour, 
and talking to you and poor old Betty 
has set me right, I think. But you said 
her’s was a special case. It must be 
very sad work in general.” 

“Only when one sees people in great 
pain, or when they are wicked, and 
quarrelling, or complaining about no- 
thing; then I do get very low some- 
times. But even then it is much better 
than keeping to oneself. Anything is 
better than thinking of oneself, and one’s 
own troubles.” 

“T dare say you are right,” said Tom, 
recalling his morning’s meditations, “ es- 
pecially when one’s troubles are home- 
made. Look, here’s an old fellow who 
gave me a lecture on that subject before 
I saw you this morning, and took me for 
the apothecary’s boy.” 

They were almost opposite David's 
door, at which he stood with a piece of 
work in his hand. He had seen Miss 
Winter from his look-out window, and 
had descended from his board in hopes 
of hearing news. 

Katie returned his respectful and 
anxious salute, and said, “She is no 
worse, David. We left her quite out of 
pain and very quiet.” 

“ Ah, ’tis to be hoped as she'll hev a 
peaceful time on’t now, poor soul,” said 
David ; “I’ve a been to farmer Grove’s, 
and I hopes as he'll do summat about 
Harry.” 
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“T’m glad to hear it,” said Miss 
Winter, “and-my cousin here, who knew 
Harry very well when they were little 
boys together, has promised to help him. 
This is Harry’s best friend,” she said to 
Tom, “who has done more than any one 
to keep him right.” 

David seemed a little embarrassed, and 
began jerking his head about when his 
acquaintance of the morning, whom he 
had scarcely noticed before, was intro- 
duced by Miss Winter as “ my cousin.” 

‘“‘T wish to do all I can for him,” said 
Tom, “and I’m very glad to have made 
your acquaintance. You must let me 
know whenever I can help ;” and he 
took out a card and handed it to David, 
who looked at it, and then said, 

“And I be to write to you, sir, then, 
if Harry gets into trouble ¢” 

“Yes, but we must keep him out of 
trouble, even home-made ones, which 
don’t leave good marks, you know,” said 
Tom. 

“ And thaay be nine out o’ ten o’ aal 
as comes to a man, sir,” said David, “as 
I’ve a told Harry scores 0’ times.” 

“That seems to be your text, David,” 
said Tom, laughing. 

“ Ah, and ’tis a good un too, sir. Ax 
Miss Winter else. ’Tis a sight better to 
hev the Lord’s troubles while you be 
about it, for thaay as hasn’t makes wus 
for theirselves out o’ nothin’. Dwon’t 
em, Miss ?” 

“Yes; you know that I agree with 
you, David.” 

“Good-bye, then,” said Tom, holding 
out his hand, “and mind you let me 
hear from you.” 

“What a queer old bird, with his 
whole wisdom of man packed up small 
for ready use, like a quack doctor,” he 
said, as soon as they were out of hearing. 

“Indeed, he isn’t the least like a 
quack doctor. I don’t know a better 
man in the parish, though he is rather 
obstinate, like all the rest of them.” 

“TI didn’t mean to say anything 
against him, I assure you,” said Tom; 
“on the contrary I think him a fine old 
fellow. But I didn’t think so this morn- 
ing, when he showed me the way to 
Betty’s cottage.” The fact was that Tom 


saw all things and persons with quite a 
different pair of eyes from those which 
he had been provided with when he 
arrived in Englebourn that morning. 
He even made allowances for old Mr, 
Winter, who was in his usual querulous 
state at luncheon, though perhaps it 
would have been difficult in the whole 
neighbourhood to find a more pertinent 
comment on and illustration of the con- 
stable’s text than the poor old man 
furnished, with his complaints about his 
own healt® and all he had to do and 
think of, and everybody about him. It 
did strike Tom, however, as very wonder- 
ful how such a character as Katie’s could 
have grown up under the shade of, and 
in constant contact with, such an one as 
her father’s. He wished his uncle good- 
bye soon after luncheon, and he and 
Katie started again down the village— 
she to return to her nursing and he on 
his way home. He led his horse by the 
bridle and walked by her side down the 
street. She pointed to the Hawk’s Lynch 
as they walked along, and said, “ You 
should ride up there ; it is scarcely out 
of your way. Mary and I used to walk 
there every day when she was here, and 
she was. so fond of it.” 

At the cottage they found Harry 
Winburn.’ He came out, and the two 
young men shook hands, and looked one 
another over, and exchanged a few shy 
sentences. Tom managed with difficulty 
to say the little he had to say, but tried 
to make up for it by a hearty manner. 
It was not the time or place for any un- 
necessary talk ; so in a few minutes he 
was mounted and riding up the slope to- 
wards the heath. “I should say he 
must be half a stone lighter than I,” he 
thought, “and not quite so tall ; but he 
looks as hard as iron, and tough as whip- 
cord. What a No.7 hed make in 
a heavy crew! Poor fellow, he seems 
dreadfully cut up. I hope I shall be 
able to be of use to him. Now for this 
place which Katie showed me from the 
village street.” 

He pressed his horse up the steep 
side of the Hawk’s Lynch. The exhilara- 


‘tion of the scramble, and the sense of 


power, and of some slight risk, which 
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he felt'as he helped on the gallant beast 
with hand and knee and heel, and the 
loose turf and stones flew from his hoofs 
and rolled down the hill behind him, 
made his eyes kindle and his pulse beat 
quicker as he reached the top and pulled 
up under the Scotch firs. ‘This was her 
favourite walk, then. No wonder. What 
an air, and what a view!” He jumped 
off his horse, slipped the bridle over his 
arm and let him pick away at the short 
grass and tufts of heath as he himself 
first stood, and then sat, and looked out 
over the scene which she had so often 
looked over. She might have sat on 
the very spot he was sitting on; she 
must have taken in the same expanse of 
wood and meadow, village and park, 
and dreamy, distant hill. Her presence 
seemed to fill the air round him. A 
rush of new thoughts and feelings. swam 
through his brain and carried him, a 
willing piece of drift-man, along with 
them. He gave himself up to the stream, 
and revelled in them. His eye traced 
back the road along which he had ridden 
in the morning, and rested on the Barton 
woods, just visible in the distance, on 
this side of the point where all outline 
except that of the horizon began to be 
lost. The flickering July air seemed to 
beat in a pulse of purple glory over the 
spot. The soft wind which blew straight 
from Barton seemed laden with her 
name, and whispered it in the firs over 
his head. Every nerve in his body was 
bounding with new life, and he could 
sit still no longer. He rose, sprang on 
his horse, and, with a shqut of joy, turned 
from the vale and rushed away on to 
the heath, northwards, towards his home 
behind the chalk hills. He had ridden 
into Englebourn in the morning an 
almost unconscious dabbler by the 
margin of the great stream ; he rode 
from the Hawk’s Lynch in the afternoon 
over head and ears, and twenty, a hun- 
dred, ay, unnumbered fathoms below 
that, deep, consciously, and triumphantly 
in love. 

But at what a pace, and in what a 
form! Love, at least in his first access, 
must be as blind a horseman as he is 
an archer. The heath was rough with 


peat-cutting and turf-cutting, and many 
a deep-rutted farm road, and tracks of 
heather and furze. Over them and 
through them went horse and man— 
horse rising seven, and man twenty off, 
a well matched pair in age for a wild ride 
—headlong towards the north, till a 
blind rut somewhat deeper than usual 
put an end to their career, and sent the 
good horse staggering forward some 
thirty feet on to his nose and knees, and 
Tom over his shoulder, on, to his back 
in the heather. 

“Well, it’s lucky it’s no worse,” 
thought our hero, as he picked himself 
up and anxiously examined the horse, 
who stood trembling and looking wildly 
puzzled at the whole proceeding; “I 
hope he hasn’t overreached. What will 
the governor say? His knees are all 
right. Poor old boy,” he said, patting 
him, “no wonder you look astonished. 
You’re not in love. Come along; we 
won’t make fools of ourselves any more. 
What is it ?— 

‘ A true love forsaken a new love may get, 
But a neck that’s once broken can never be set.’ 


What stuff; one may get a neck set 
for anything I know; but a new love 
—blasphemy !” 

The rest of the ride passed off soberly 
enough, except in Tom’s brain, wherein 
were built up in gorgeous succession 
castles such as-—we have all built, I 
suppose, before now. And with the 
castles were built up side by side good 
honest resolves to be worthy of her, and 
win her and worship her with body, and 
mind, and soul. And, as a first instal- 
ment, away to the winds went all the 
selfish morning thoughts; and he rode 
down the northérn slope of the chalk 
hills a dutiful and affectionate son, at 
peace with Mrs. Porter, and honouring 
her for her care of the treasure which 
he was seeking, and in good time for 
dinner. 

“Well, dear,” said Mrs. Brown to her 
husband when they were alone that 
night, “did you ever see Tom in such 
spirits, and so gentle and affectionate? 
Dear boy; there can be nothing the 
matter.” 
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“ Didn’t I tell you so?” replied Mr. 
Brown ; “you women have always got 
some nonsense in your heads as soon as 
your boys have a hair on their chin or 
your girls begin to put up their back 
hair.” 

“Well, John, say what you will, I’m 


sure Mary Porter is a very sweet, taking 
girl, and—” 

“T am quite of the same opinion,” 
said Mr. Brown, “and am very glad 
you have written to ask them here.” 

And so the worthy couple went 
happily to bed. 


(To be continued.) 


BLIND! 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


I was walking along a rather lonely 
road, humming a tune to myself—a most 
indefensible habit, which I only name 
as it accounted for my being suddenly 
stopped by a civil voice— 

“ Ma’am, if you please—” 

I turned, and now first noticed a 
young man who had just passed me by, 
stepping out quickly and decisively, 
with a stick in his hand and a bundle on 
his shoulder. 

“Ma’am, if you please, would you 
direct me to ——?” naming a gentle- 
man’s house close by, which I was pro- 
ceeding to point out to him, when I per- 
ceived that the young man had no eyes. 
It was a well-featured and highly intelli- 
gent countenance, with that peculiarly 
peaceful expression that one often sees 
on the faces of the blind; but of his 
calamity there could be no doubt: the 
eyes, as I have said, were gone: the 
eyelids closed tightly over nothing. Yet 
his step was so firm, and his general ap- 
pearance so active and bright, that a 
careless passenger would scarcely have 
detected that he was blind. 

Of course I went back with him to 
the door he named—in spite of his 
polite’ protestations that there was not 
the least necessity—*“he could find it 
easily ”—how, Heaven knows :—also, I 
had the curiosity to lie in wait a few 
minutes, until I watched him come 
cheerily out, shoulder his big bundle, 
plant his stick on the ground, and walk 
briskly back—whistling a lively tune, 
and marching as fast and fearlessly as 
though he saw every step of the road. 

“Have you done your business ?” 


My friend started, but immediately 
recognised the voice. ‘Oh yes, thank 
you,ma’am. I’m allright. Very much 
obliged. Good morning.” 

He recommenced his stopped tune, 
and pursued his way with such deter- 
mined independence, that I felt as if 
more notice of him would be taking 
an unwarrantable liberty with his mis- 
fortune. But his cheerful face quite 
haunted me, and I speculated for a long 
time what “ business” he could be about, 
and how he dared trust himself alone, 
in the great wilderness of London and 
its environs, with no guide except his 
stick. At last I remembered he might 
be one of the “ travellers” belonging to 
an institution I had heard of (and the 
foundress of which, by an odd coinci- 
dence, I was going that day to meet) 
—the “Association for Promoting the 
General Welfare of the Blind.” 

I proceeded to pay my visit to this 
lady—whose name, having been often 
before in print, there can be no scruple 
at mentioning here—Miss Gilbert, the 
blind daughter of the Bishop of Chi- 
chester. To her superintendence and 
endowment, in conjunction with the 
design and practical aid of another blind 
person, Mr. W. Hanks Levy, this insti- 
tution owes its existence. 

Laudatory personalities are odious. To 
praise a good man or woman for doing 
what he, she, or any other good person 
recognises as a mere matter of duty, 
which, when all is done, leaves us still 


“unprofitable servants,” is usually annoy- 


ing to the individual, and injurious to 
the cause. And yet the root of every 
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noble cause must be some noble person- 
ality—some one human being who has 
conceived and carried into execution 
some one idea, and on whose peculiar 
character the success of the whole un- 
dertaking mainly depends. 

Therefore, without trenching on the 
sacred privacy which ought above all to 
be observed towards women, I may just 
say that it was impossible to look on this 
little gentle-spoken, quiet woman, who, 
out of her own darkened life, had origi- 
nated such a light to the blind, without 
a feeling of great reverence and great 
humility. We, who can drink in form 
and colour at every pore of our being, to 
whom each sunset is a daily feast, each 
new landscape a new delight, who in 
pictures, statues, and living faces beloved 
have continual sources of ever-renewed 
enjoyment—God help us, how unthank- 
ful, how unworthy we are ! 

Miss Gilbert and myself arranged that 
I should visit her institution, in order 
to say anything that occurred to me to 
say about it in print. “For,” added she, 
“we want to be better known, because 
we want help. Without more customers 
co our shop we must lessen the work we 
give out, and refuse entirely the one 
hundred gnd fifty applicants who are 
eagerly waiting for more, and meantime 
living as they best can, in workhouses 
or by street begging. And winter is 
coming on, you know.” 

Winter to these poor—not necessarily 
belonging to the hardened pauper class, 
in many cases neither unrefined nor un- 
educated, since of the thirty thousand 
blind in the United Kingdom nine-tenths 
are ascertained to have become so after 
the age of twenty-one. It was a sad 
thought—these one hundred and _ fifty 
poor souls waiting for work—not for 
wealth, or hope, or amusement, simply 
for work: something to fill up a few 
hours of their long day in the dark, 
something to put food into their mouths 
of their own earning, and save them from 
eating the bitter duty-bread of friends, or 
the charity-bread of strangers. I arranged 
to meet Miss Gilbert the next day, at 
127, Euston Road. 

It was a house in no wise different 


from the other houses in this neighbour- 
hood, except that outside its shop-door 
there hung a picture not badly painted, 
representing a room occupied by busy 
blind work-people. The shop itself was 
entirely filled with baskets, mats, brushes, 
&c. And there one of the only four 
persons in the establishment who is not 
blind, was engaged in serving a few—far 
too few—customers. 

No “sighted”—to use the touching 
word which they seemed to have coined, 
these fellow-sufferers, in speaking of 
us, as if the light of the eyes were 
a great, peculiar gift—no “ sighted” 
person can enter this house of busy 
darkness without a strange, awed feel- 
ing. To be in a place where everybody 
is blind! a blind housemaid to sweep 
and clean—and very well it is done too : 
a blind porter to carry messages: a blind 
attendant to show you through dim 
passages, where you meet other blind 
people quietly feeling their way, in- 
tent on their various avocations, and 
taking no heed of you. It is like being 
brought into a new kind of existence, 
in the which at first you doubt if you 
are not an unwarrantable intruder. You 
feel shy and strange. The common 
phrases, “ Yes, I see,” or, “It looks so 
and so,” make you start after uttering 
them, as if you had said something un- 
natural and unkind. Only at first. Soon 
you are taught to recognise that un- 
doubted fact, recorded by both sufferers 
and observers, that of all God’s afflicted 
ones there are none whom His mercy 
has made so cheerful, so keenly and 
easily susceptible of happiness, as the 
blind, 

We went to the little parlour, fur- 
nished, like the rest of the house, with 
the utmost simplicity—no money wasted, 
as charities often do waste it, in useless 
elegancies, or in handsomely-paid officials. 
Che only official here is Mr. Levy, the 
director, to whose intelligence and inge- 
nuity the working of the whole scheme 
—which, indeed, he mainly planned— 
is safely consigned. Under his guidance 
—the blind instructing the seeing—we 
examined various inventions, some of 
them his own, for conveying instruction 
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in writing, reading, and geography, both 
to those born blind and to those who 
have since become so. He likewise 
showed us a system of musical notation, 
by means of which the blind can learn 
the science as well as the practice of 
this their great solace and delight. 
Simple as these contrivances were, they 
would be difficult to explain within the 
limits of this paper; besides, persons 
interested therein can easily find out all 
for themselves by application at 127, 
Euston Road, London: where, also, any 
collector of objects of science, fossils, 
minerals, stuffed animals, and the like— 
not subject to injury from handling— 
may give entertainment and information 
to many an intelligent mind, to whom 
otherwise the wonderful works of God 
in nature must for ever remain un- 
known. The delight his little museum 
affords is, Mr. Levy told us, something 
quite incredible. 

Beside it, and more valuable still, is 
the circulating library of embossed 
books, for the use of the blind; among 
these is an American edition of Milton. 
How the grand old man would have 
rejoiced could he have foretold the day 
when, without interpreters, the blind 
would be taught to behold all that he 
beheld when, although 


“So thick a drop serene had quenched 
those orbs,” 


he was able, perhaps all the more 
through that visual darkness, to see clear 
into the very heaven of heavens. And 
when, to show us how fast the blind 
could read by touch only, Mr. Levy 
opened at random a Testament, and read 
as quickly as any ordinary reader some 
verses—they happened to be in Revela- 
tions—one felt how great was the blessing 
by which this (to us) blank white page 
was made to convey to the solitary blind 
man or woman images such as that of 
the City “which had no need of the 
sun, neither of the moon, to shine on it, 
for the glory of Gop did lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof.” 

Passing from this little sanctum, the 
centre of so much thought and ingenuity, 
we went to the workrooms of the men 


and women employed in the house from 
nine to six daily. In the latter were 
about a dozen women busy over brush- 
making, bead-work and leather-work. 
The brush-making was the most suc- 
cessful, since in all ornamental work 
the blind cannot hope to compete with 
those to whom the glory of colour and 
the harmonies of form have been fami- 
liar unrecognised blessings all their 
lives. But it was a treat to see those 
poor women, some old, some young, all 
so busy and so interested in their work ; 
and to know that but for this Association 
they would be begging in the streets, or 
sitting in helpless, hopeless, miserable 
idleness—the lowest condition, short of 
actual vice, to which any human being 
can fall. 

More strongly still one felt this among 
the men: in some of whom it was easy 
to read the history of the intelligent, 
industrious respectable artizan, from 
whom sudden loss of sight took away 
his only means of subsistence, dooming 
him for the rest of his days to de- 
pendence on his friends, or on the 
honest man’s last horror, the workhouse. 
One guessed how eagerly he would come 
to such an establishment as this in Euston 
Road, which, offering to teach him a 
blind man’s trade, and to supply him 
with work after he had learnt it, gave him 
a little hope to begin the world again. 
The skill attainable by clever fingers 
unguided by eyes is wonderful enough : 
but then the learning of a new trade 
in the dark requires of course double 
patience and double time. Nay, at best, 
a man who has to feel for everything 
cannot expect to get through the same 
amount of work in the same number of 
hours as the man who sees everything— 
his tools, his materials, and the result of 
his labour. The blind must always work 
at a disadvantage, but it is a great thing 
to enable them to work at all. No one 
could look round on these men, most of 
them middle-aged, and several, we heard, 
fathers of families, without feeling what 
a blessing indescribable is even thé 
small amount of weekly work and weekly 
wage with which they are here supplied, 
to working-men, the chief element in 
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whose lives is essentially work : who in 
that darkness which has overtaken them 
at noon-day, have none of those elegant 
resources for passing time away, which 
solace the wealthy blind: to whom there 
is no pleasure in idleness—or, bitterer 
still, to whom enforced idleness is simply 
another word for starvation. 

And here, to make clear the working 
of this part of the Association, let me 
copy a few lines from notes that were 
furnished to me by its foundress :— 

“Those workmen who know a trade 
“are employed at their homes, and 
“ receive the selling price for their work, 
“buying their materials of the Associa- 
“tion. No extra charge is made to the 
“ public upon their work. . . . Those who 
“are learning trades at Euston Road re- 
“ceive a portion of their earnings for 
“themselves: the rest pays for materials 
“and goes as profit to the Institution. 
“The teaching of trades is a costly part 
“of the work. Many of the learners 
“cannot be supported by their friends, 
“and are therefore boarded in houses 
“connected with the Association—the 
“money being provided by those inter- 
“ested in the individual, or by his 
“parish, or in both these ways. The 
“weekly terms are 9s. for each man, 
“and 7s. 6d. for each woman—at which 
“yate the managers and matrons of each 
“house undertake to make it pay. They 
“have no salary. In proportion as the 
“ pupil’s earnings increase, the sum con- 
“tributed for his board diminishes. In 
“some instances the Association bears 
“the chief cost. When he has learnt 
“ his trade, the Association may or may 
“not employ him, or he is at liberty to 
“start on his own account: but practi- 
“ cally he is sure to ask for employment. 

“The great object is to enable the 
“blind, as a class, to earn their own 
“ livelihood, and to elevate their condi- 
“tion generally. If the sighted would 
“help the blind by acting to them the 
“part of levers, to raise them out of 
“ their present state, rather than of props 
“to support them in it—the blind would 
“most thankfully recognise that aid 
“which they cannot well dispense with, 
“but which they most prefer, because, in 
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“accepting it, they reduce their honest 
“independence in the least possible 
“ degree,” 

This principle of the cultivation of 
independence, is the greatest and best 
feature of the Association. Charity is 
a blessed thing, when all other modes of 
assistance fail: but till then, it should 
never be offered to any human being; for 
it will assuredly deteriorate, enervate, 
and ultimately degrade him. Let him, 
to the last effort of which he is capable, 
work for himself, trust to himself, edu- 
cate and elevate himself. Show him 
how to do this—help him to help him- 
self, and you will every day make of 
him a higher and happier being. 

So thought I, while watching a lad of 
only twenty-one, who three years beforé 
had lost first sight and then hearing. 
Totally deaf and blind, his only com- 
munication with the outer world is by 
the sense of touch. Yet it was such a 
bright face—such a noble head and brow 
—you saw at once what a clever man he 
would have made. And there was such 
a refinement about him, down to his 
very hands, so delicately shaped, so quick, 
flexible, and dexterous in their mdtions 
—the sort of hands that almost inva- 
riably make music, paint pictures, 
write poems. Nothing of that sort, alas ! 
would ever come out of the silent dark- 
ness in which for the remainder of his 
days lay buried this poor lad’s soul. Yet 
when Mr. Levy, taking his hand, began to 
talk to him on it—the only way by which 
the blind can communicate with the deaf- 
blind—he turned round the most affec- 
tionate delighted face, and caught the 
sentence at once. 

“P-l-a plane. Lady wanting to see 
me plane? I'll get the board in a minute.” 

The voice was somewhat unnatural, and 
the words slowly put together, as if 
speech, which he could still use, but 
never hear, were gradually becoming a dif- 
ficulty to him. But he set to his carpen- 
tering with the most vivid delight ; and 
having planed and sawed for our benefit, 
again lent himself to Mr. Levy’s con- 
versation. 

**Lady wishes to see my toys? [ll 
get them in a minute.” And as nimbly 
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as if he had eyes, the lad mounted to a 
high shelf, where were ranged, orderly 
in a row, a number of children’s toys, 
manufactured in a rough but solid style 
of cabinet-making—the last made, which 
he brought down and exhibited with 
great pride, being a tiny table with a 
movable top and “turned” feet—a 
table that would be the envy of some 
ambitious young carpenter of seven years 
old, and the pride and glory of his sister’s 
dolls’ tea-party ; as it may be yet—to 


bairns I know. How its maker’s face ° 


kindled at the touch of the silver coin, 
and the shake of the hand, which was 
the only way in which our bargain could 
be transacted. 

“She’s bought my table. Lady’s 
bought my table.” And then, with a 
sudden fit of conscientiousness, ‘‘ Who 
shall I give the money to?” evidently 
thinking it ought to be counted among 
his week’s wages, paid by the Association. 

I inquired how much he earned. 
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“Seventeen shillings a week, and 
could earn much more if we only had it 
to give him. But even that makes a 
great difference. When he came, he 
was so moping and down-hearted, chiefly, 
he said, because it grieved him to be de- 
pendent on his two sisters. Now he is 
all right, and the merriest fellow possible. 
I asked him the other day if he were 
happy. ‘Happy!’ he said, ‘to be sure 
Iam. What have I to make me other- 
wise? It would be a great shame if I 
were anything but happy.’” 

Poor soul—poor simple, blessed soul ! 
the greatest man on earth might be less 
enviable than this lad, totally deaf and 
blind. 

I have thus given a plain account of 
what I saw and heard that day. Any 
one with more time, more money, and 
more practical wisdom to spare, could 
hardly expend them better than in be- 
coming “eyes to the blind” by a few 
visits to 127, Euston Road. 


FROM AYR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


Deep set in distant seas it lies ; 
The morning vapours float and fall, 
The noonday clouds above it rise, 
Then drop as white as virgin’s pall. 


And sometimes, when that shroud uplifts, 
The far green fields show strange and 
fair ; 
Mute waterfalls in silver rifts 
Sparkle adown the hill-side bare. 


But ah! mists gather, more and more ; 
And though the blue sky has no 
tears, 
And the sea laughs with light all o’er,— 
The lovely Island disappears. 


O vanished Island of the blest ! 
O dream of all things pure and high! 
Hid in deep seas, as faithful breast 


Hides loves that have but seemed to ’ 


die,— 


Whether on seas dividing toss’d, 
Or led through fertile lands the while, 
Better lose all things than have lost 
The memory of the morning Isle ! 


For lo! when gloaming shadows glide, 
And all is calm in earth and air, 
Above the heaving of the tide 
The lonely Island rises fair ; 


Its purple peaks shine, outlined grand 
And clear, as noble lives nigh done ; 

While stretches bright from land to land 
The broad sea-pathway to the sun. 


He wraps it in his glory’s blaze, 

He steops to kiss its forehead cold ; 
And, all transfigured by his rays, 

It gleams—an Isle of molten gold. 


The sun may set, the shades descend, 
Earth sleep—and yet while sleeping 
smnile ; 
But it will live unto life’s end— 
That vision of the Golden Isle. 














INDIAN 


Ir was about two o'clock in the after- 
noon when our boat anchored off Raj 
Ghat, .the landing-place just below Be- 
nares. The city rose before us, stretch- 
ing along the left bank of the Ganges, 
which here makes a picturesque bend, 
and is crossed by a bridge of boats. The 
sun was too hot to allow us to land in 
eomfort, and we sat contemplating the 
distant houses and temples, with two 
tall minarets rising above all. 
after four, we landed; carriages were 
waiting for us, and we drove along a 
very dusty road to eantonments, where 
we were to stay at a friend’s house. We 
at once noticed two points of contrast 
between the north-west provinces and 
Bengal. There, from the dampness of 
the soil, the country was as green as 
England ; to-day, all was parched, brown, 
and grassless. On the other hand, the 
bright, gay colours in which the Hin- 
dustanis dress, are more picturesque 
than the unvaried white clothing of the 
Bengalis. 

Every Anglo-Indian town is divided 
into at least two parts—the city, where 
the natives live, with its narrow streets, 
bazaars, mosques, and temples ; and the 
station, in which the English are settled, 
with its white bungalows, dusty gar- 
dens, government buildings, and (gene- 
rally very ugly) church or churches. 
The city and station are often three or 
four miles apart; and the station is fur- 
ther divided into civil lines, where the 
commissioner, judge, magistrate, and 
other officials reside, and cantonments, 
with barracks, hospitals, and officers’ 
bungalows, usually stuck down, without 
order or symmetry, over a dusty mai- 
dan, or plain. Sometimes, too, there is 
a mission station, with a neat church, 
schools, missionaries’ houses, and gene- 
rally a native Christian village. On the 
outskirts of cantonments there are, or 
used to be, the sepoy lines, rows of native 
huts; but now, in most places, these are 
in ruins, and will soon be removed. 


Soon 
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At Benares, the mission settlement is 
between the dreary English station and 
the picturesque native city. Of the 
station we shall say no more: let it rest 
in its ugliness. To the missionaries we 
shall presently return. But now we had 
better step into our friend’s carriage, 
and drive off to the city, where elephants 
are waiting to take us through the 
streets, and where the Raja of Benares 
(just rewarded and panegyrised by the 
Viceroy for loyalty and good service) 
has lent us his boat, that we may see 
the view from the river. And, truly, 
this is a sight worth seeifg. The ground 
on which the city is built rises gradually 
from the water’s edge ; and so its crest 
affords a splendid position for the great 
mosque, built by Aurungzib on the ruins 
of a temple of Vishnu. But though this 
mosque (except for its lofty minarets a 
worthless structure) has appropriated to 
itself this commanding site, it was soon 
plain, as we rowed down the river, that 
the city is not Mussulman, but Hindu ; 
and not only Hindu, but the very head- 
quarters and sanctum sanctorum of Hin- 
duism. The temples are countless ; their 
pyramidal tops tower in the background 
above the houses, like the spires in the 
city of London, or appear in front, flank- 
ing the magnificent ghats, which rise 
from the river with their lofty flights of 
stone steps, relieved from monotony by 
small projections, often crowned by 
kiosks. These ghits are crowded in 
early morning by swarthy figures, coming 
down to wash away their bodily and 
spiritual pollutions in the holy Ganges, 
or to fill with its water their bright 
brazen vessels, sparkling in the first rays 
of the yising sun. All these effects are 
greatly enhanced by the fortunate bend 
in the river, round which the houses 
and temples group in the shape of a 
crescent, and by the solid appearance of 
the buildings, fashioned as they are of 
good stone from the neighbouring quar- 
ries of Chunar, instead of being, like the 
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cities of Bengal, mere masses of brick 
and plaster, green, black, and crumbling 
from the effect of the periodical rains. 
But we must land at one of these 
ghits. Most of them have been built 
by Rajas, or other powerful natives, who 
hope to be brought here in old age or 
sickness, that they may breathe their 
last close to the heaven-sprung river, in 
a city of such sanctity, that even a 
Christian dying in it may look for ad- 
mission to Paradise, if he have added to 
this topographical virtue the merit of 
giving money liberally to Brahmans, 
Hence each ghit is provided with one 
or more temples, and with buildings to 
accommodate its owner and his family. 
The ghat by which we are returning to 
the city was the property of Nana Sahib ; 
and no doubt, if his conscience smote 
him in that supreme hour, amidst the 
jungle of Nepal, he was assured by his 
spiritual guides that the merit of its 
erection could not be washed out even 
by the blood of Cawnpore. We enter 
the temple which he built close to his 
ghat, and find it thronged by discord- 
antly-shrieking worshippers. It is un- 
like the generality of Hindu temples ; 
for the actual place of worship is on the 
third story of the building, and is a 
large hall, supported by richly-carved 
wooden arches, with a sanctuary at the 
end, containing an idol of the usual 
ugliness, resplendent with gold and sil- 
ver, before which are scattered tasteful 
bouquets and garlands of flowers. But 
the characteristic specimen of modern 
Hindu temples, or at least of the temples 
of North India—for those in the South 
are much larger and more imposing—is 
the famous one of Vishveshwara (a name 
of Shiva), which we visit after leaving 
Nana Sahib’s ghit. Indeed, this is one 
of the holiest buildings in Hindustan. 
It is, however, only about a hundred 
years old ; and its architecture, as usual 
with Hindu buildings after the estab- 
lishment of the Mogul dynasty, is much 
affected by Mohammedan influences, 
Thus, it has a dome and an arcade, 
which are purely Mohammedan features, 
but are here assimilated to the Hindu 
style by a minute elaboration of orna- 


_ soldiers. 


ment. This almost trifling detail of 
decoration marks the decline of Hindu 
architecture from the profuse but grand 
and massive carving of the great rock- 
cut temples and other more ancient 
buildings. In this temple, it is impos- 
sible to avoid admiring, in a measure, 
pillars, arches, and spires, absolutely 
covered with minute sculpture; but, as 
the whole building is only fifty-one feet 
high, and forty-seven feet long, the ge- 
neral effect is puny, and reminded us 
somewhat of a drawing-room ornament 
kept under a glass case. From the nar- 
row street in which the temple stands, 
we entered a small court, in the centre 
of which rises the actual sanctuary, with 
the dome in the middle, and a spire or 
pyramid on each side; the colour of the 
whole being a rich dark red: The dome 
and one pyramid are covered with gild- 
ing, or, according to the Brahmans, are 
actually of gold; this being the only 
place in which, by the permission of the 
gods, the true splendour of Benares is 
revealed to sinful man. For, in truth, 
the city is entirely golden; every temple, 
house, ghit, and pavement is of the 
same precious material, though to our 
impure vision they appear mere stone 
and wood. Within the temple, the prin- 
cipal objects of worship are the ordinary 
symbol of Shiva, and an image of his 
wife, Parvati. But even the elegant 
prettiness of the Vishveshwara is sadly 
deformed by dirt; and the pleasure of 
seeing it was diminished by the need of 
forcing a passage through the filthy 
worshippers ; among whom was a great 
Brahmin bull, several of whose divine 
brethren we had seen strolling about 
the bazaars at perfect liberty, eating 
what they liked in the vegetable stalls, 
butting whom they ¢hose, and, in fact, 
leading lives of entire enjoyment, which 
would certainly terminate in a green old 
age, but for the risk of being decoyed to 
the slaughter-house of a Mussulman 
butcher, who has no religious scruples 
to prevent his turning any one of them 
into commissariat beef for the English 
The whole worship is so 
noisy, dirty, and devoid of all elements 
of sublimity or beauty, except in the 
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flower offerings, that it is hard to under- 
stand how it keeps its hold upon the 
people’s minds. 

Though this is the only important 
temple in Benares itself, yet a few miles 
from the town there is a much older 
sacred building, and one which by all 
means deserves a special visit. This is 
a Buddhist tope, rising among the ruins 
of the ancient city of Sarnéth. Without 
entering now into the vexed questions 
connected with the history of Buddhism, 
We may say, generally, that it probably 
arose from a reaction against the strict 
Brahmanish system, and _ especially 
against caste ; and was either invented 
or revived by Gautama, or Sakya-muni, 
a prince of one of the Gangetic king- 
doms, who died B.c. 543. It became 
the state religion in the time of king 
Asoca, B.c. 250, whose capital was Pali- 
bothra (Patna), and who, though he “ put 
to death one hundred brothers,” to se- 
cure the throne to himself, is described 
by the priesthood, whom he elevated to 
supreme power, as “a prince of piety 
and supernatural wisdom.”! With his 
reign the architectural history of India 
begins, as no building has been disco- 
vered of earlier date than his accession.” 
A tope (from the Sanscrit sthupa, a 
mound) is generally a bell-shaped tumu- 
lus, erected to contain a relic, or to 
mark the site of some occurrence in the 
history of Gautama, who, after his ab- 
sorption into nirwdna, a state of bliss- 
ful unconsciousness not distinguishable 
from annihilation, was called Buddha. 
The great tope of Sarndth is compara- 
tively modern, not earlier than the fifth 
century a.D., for we possess the works 
of certain Chinese pilgrims, who tra- 
velled into India, to visit the sacred 
scenes of Buddha’s earthly life, and to 
collect memorials of his religion. Now, 
in the year 405 a.p. one of these, Fa 
Hian, visited Sarnath, and has in his 
description omitted this tope ; whereas, 


in the seventh century, Hiouen Thsang - 


wrote an accurate account of it. Be- 
tween these two dates, therefore, it was 
Ls Sir Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon, vol. i. pt. iv. 
ch. X. 

2 Fergusson’s Architecture, book i. ch. i. 


erected. It is about a hundred feet high, 
of brick, cased with stone, at least in its 
lower part, for the top is a ruin. It has 
eight faces, each containing a niche for 
a sitting statue of Buddha, whose form 
is still traceable, with his curly hair and 
large ears, in the usual cross-legged posi- 
tion. The stone-work is further adorned 
with beautiful carvings of flowers, espe 
cially the lotus, and most graceful pat- 
terns, formed sometimes with straight, 
sometimes with curved lines, Near it 
are other ruins ; one fallen tope is at the 
top of a high artificial mound, and bricks 
are strewn about in all directions. 

gut Sarndth is a digression from 
Benares, inserted here to complete the 
sketch of the religious buildings in or 
near the town, but not of course to be 
included in the same excursion as that 
to the Vishveshwara. To the city itself 
we must now return, and pass from its 
theological to its scientific remains, for as 
Niebuhr says of the ancient Borsippa in 
Chaldza,® it was the chosen abode of 
the mathematics as well as the religion 
of the Hindus. The present observatory, 
indeed, was built by Jey Singh, a Hindu 
R4ja, employed by the emperor Moham- 
med Shah (4.p. 1550) to reform the 
calendar, but it was probably the restora- 
tion or enlargement of a more ancient 
institution. The building is close to the 
river, and is adorned by some beautiful 
oriel windows and balconies in the 
same mixed Hindu and Mohammedan 
style as the Vishveshwara, but on a 
larger scale, and much more effective. 
The strange old instruments are marvel- 
lous to behold. There is a huge sundial 
in the shape of an inverted arch, with a 
gnomon twenty feet high, containing a 
long steep flight of steps, the whole fitter 
for giants than men to measure time by, 
and occupying a large portion of the roof 
of the observatory. Besides other dials of 
less colossal dimensions, there is an ex- 
traordinary stone model of the earth—a 
circle, with the sea flowing round it like 
Homer’s dxedvoo péeOpa, Mount Meru 
in the middle, and four openings for the 
four cardinal points. We stood in the 


3 Lectures on Ancient History, xii. 
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sea, and, had we clambered over the 
stone circumference of the earth, might 
have reached Mount Meru, and perhaps 
seen Indra himself. 

But the beauty of Benares consists 
not in its separate buildings, but in their 
picturesque grouping in the narrow 
streets and bazaars. The city is like 
Cairo ; in some respects more, in others 
less striking. There are, indeed, fewer 
bits of pretty Eastern architecture scat- 
tered about the streets; but, on the 
other hand, an idolatrous religion admits 
of more variety than puritanical Islam. 
Thus, red elephants, and other animals in 
gaudy colours, with gods and goddesses, 
flowers, and palm branches, are painted 
on the houses, which are also adorned 
by carved verandahs, galleries, oriel 
wiidows, and projecting eaves. The 
temples, too, being small, group better 
with the houses, and give more real 
variety to the streets, than the great 
mosques which overtop and overpower 
the Cairo buildings. The bazaars are full 
of traffic and bustle, and thronged by a 
teeming population of bulls and men, of 
whom the latter, as we made our way 
through them, saluted us with loud cries 
of Shiv! Shiv! 

We became acquainted during our 
stay with some of the native gentlemen 
of Benares. There is one of consider- 
able wealth, who received us in a hand- 
some house fitted up in European 
fashion, and in very fair taste, which 
is not a common characteristic of the 
Anglicised houses of Hindus ; for they 
generally delight in tawdry coloured 
prints, cut-glass chandeliers, fancy 
articles of Brummagem manufacture, 
and papier-maché furniture, much be- 
daubed with gilding and flaming colours. 
But here the decorations of the house 
were more sober and solid. Our host ex- 
pressed a great love for the English, and a 
great desire to visit England. From this, 
however, being a Brahman, he is deterred 
by the fear of losing caste, or at least of 
a report that he had done so reaching 
India ; “the mere thought of which,” 
he said, “ would make him nervous and 
unhappy during the whole journey.” 
We were disposed to give him credit for 


a conscientious observance of his creed, 
till he revealed his real motive for such 
scrupulosity. “The truth is, that I have 
a great many children and grand- 
children to marry, and, if people even 
supposed that I had lost caste, I should 
not marry them advantageously.” He 
had with him a modest gentlemanly son 
who did credit to the Government 
College, where he had been educated, 
and contrasted advantageously with 
another young man, the orphan son of a 
dispossessed Raja, whose family, exiled 
from their ancestral possessions, are 
living on their pensions at Benares. The 
youth’s manners were most unprincely. 
Pointing to one of our party, he asked, 
in a loud voice, Wuk kaun hai? (Who 
is that?) which inquiry was followed up 
by a string of questions about our 
private concerns and business at Benares, 
varied by a sketch of his own probable 
income. As he was leading a life of 
absolute idleness, an English friend, 
who took an interest in him, had ad- 
vised him to apply to Government for a 
commission in the army, or some useful 
employment. “ What!” he exclaimed, 
“doyou suppose that I mean todowork?” 
a remark which must modify the state- 
ment that his manners were unprincely, 
for it is to be feared that, according to 
Hindu notions, such indolence is essen- 
tial to princedom. He had been to no 
school or college, and, therefore, those 
who complain of learning as apt to make 
the Hindu forward and conceited (which 
indeed is often its effect on Englishmen 
also, unless it is ennobled and hallowed 
by other influences), may reflect that the 
want of learning is also not without its 
unfavourable effects. 

And now it is time to ask what are 
we English doing for the good of these 
myriads—whether they still cry Shiv! 
Shiv ! or whether, from the influence of 
education, they have given up Shiv, 
without finding any better helper, whom 
God’s Providence has brought under the 
rule of a nation which worships Christ ? 
How are we justifying our right to the 
possession of India, by working for the 


‘benefit of those who, when we came to 


the country, had fallen into almost hope- 
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less degradation? First, something, it 
may be hoped, is effected by the vigor- 
ous maintenance of law and order. We 
have taught the professors of the two 
great rival religions of India, that theo- 
logical discussions are not to be carried 
on by flinging beef down the wells 
attached to Hindu temples, or pork into 
the Mussulmans’ mosques.! We have 
shown them that tumult and disorder 
will not succeed in lowering the price 
of grain. We set them an example of 
the undaunted performance of duty, 
when in the time of greatest danger, in 
1857, no magistrate would consent to 
abandon his post, and a missionary 
volunteered to perform the functions of 
the vacant chaplaincy, and to remain in 
Benares for the purpose of administering 
comfort, help, and divine counsel to the 
English soldiers and residents. At the 
time when the sepoy huts were blazing 
on the maidan, and the green flag float- 
ing in the city, and the 37th Native 
Infantry refused to pile their arms, we 
showed them that active courage was 
another essential element in national 
greatness, by restoring the British au- 
thority in three hours, and driving from 
the station the remnant of the mutineers, 
in terror-stricken flight. Whatever may 
be the faults of our courts of justice, 
arising from ignorance of the native 
character, and our confidence in dis- 
honest subordinates, it is at least some- 
thing that the Hindus feel a European 
civil officer to be absolutely incorrupti- 
ble. Again, native hospitals and dis- 
pensaries prove that our Government 
does not neglect the bodily sufferings of 
its subjects, and, above all, our care for 
them is shown by education and mis- 
sionary work, though in the latter the 
Government properly refuses to take 
part. 

There are two great colleges in Be- 
nares, the one administered by Govern- 
ment, the other by the Church Missionary 
Society. The first is a somewhat pre- 
tentious Gothic building, with a dumpy 
tower in the middle. The internal 
arrangements are not so good as they 


1 Bishop Heber’s Journal, ch. xiii. 


might be. The whole length of the 
building is occupied by one large hand- 
some schoolroom, with class-rooms open- 
ing out of it on either side, the partitions 
being only carried up half-way, so that 
the noise of the great school distracts 
the class-rooms, and of the class-rooms 
the great school. We found the first 
class deep in Macbeth. Their English 
was not very fluent, but they seemed 
to understand the language well, for 
they explained to us very readily that 
puzzling passage :— 


“If it were done, when 'tis done, then ’twere 
well 

It were done quickly : if the assassination 

Could trammel upon the consequence, and 
catch, 

With his surcease, success: that but this blow 

Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 

We'd jump the life to come.” 


A very interesting part of the institu- 
tion was the Sanscrit department, where 
aged Pandits with white beards were 
teaching just as they did before the 
English rdj was thought of ; the pupils 
all seated on the ground, working ma- 
thematics on sanded boards, or reading 
poetry and philosophy on long loose 
strips held together by two pieces of 
wood. Some sway their bodies back- 
wards and forwards as they work, and 
repeat the poetry in a monotonous sing- 
song. Into this branch of the college 
reform has to be introduced warily : the 
stricter Pandits regard even the know- 
ledge of English as profane. Yet some 
consent to learn it. One of them, a 
teacher of mathematics, is translating 
into English for the Bibliotheca Indica 
a Sanscrit work on astronomy, and 
showed us the proof-sheets. ‘ What is 
its date?” asked one of our party. The 
English: professor who was with us in- 
terposed, and told us in a low voice that 
this was an awkward question to put to 
him, for the Pandits taught that the 
treatise had been revealed by the Sun 
himself, and was anterior to all time. 

The other college is called Jay 
Narain’s. Its founder was a wealthy 
native, unbaptized, but inclining to 
Christianity, born a.D. 1752, and a 
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servant of the infamous Surajah Dowlah. 
When about forty years old his belief 
in Hinduism was shaken, and he gave 
500 rupees to the erection of a new 
church in Calcutta, After recovering 
from a serious illness he resolved, as a 
token of thankfulness, to found a school 
at Benares, and, by the advice of Arch- 
deacon (afterwards Bishop) Corrie, made 
it over to the diocesan committee of the 
Church Missionary Society as its trus- 
tees and governors! The building, 
though of no architectural pretensions, 
yet, with its separate class-rooms opening 
into verandahs, is better adapted to its 
purpose than the Gothic aspirations of 
the Government college. The first class 
was decidedly inferior to the Govern- 
ment pupils in English literature, but 
acquitted themselves well in the plain 
parts of Scripture and English history. 
The school, or lower department, is 
under a native Christian head master, 
who seemed well suited for his work, 
and is highly spoken of by the mis- 
sionaries and by the Government in- 
spector, who examines Jay Narain’s 
periodically, The map drawing and 
English writing were here remarkably 
good. 

Another educational institution of 
importance is the school for native girls 
in the city, superintended by the wife 
of the senior missionary. She painfully 
but most laudably gathers them into 
her fold by paying women to go daily 
from house to house and bring them. 
The process is» necessary, for while 
female education is perhaps the greatest 
want of India, there is no institution of 
the Feringhis which the Hindus regard 
with greater suspicion. Yet till some 
progress is made in it life is poisoned at 
its very source, and the mother is a merg 
spring of moral evil to her child. The 
average attendance at this school is about 
eighty. These two missionary schools 
are for all comers of all creeds, and are 
supported by Jay Narain’s endowment, 
by subscriptions, by small fees from a 
portion of the pupils, and by a grant in 
aid from Government—the Bible being 


1 See Note at the end of this article, 


used as a class-book, compulsory on all 
the pupils; whereas the Government 
college is supported by larger fees, and 


-by the funds of the state, and the 


Bible may only be taught to voluntary 
classes, either before or after the regular 
school hours. There are other schools 
for Christian children only, which with 
the missionaries’ bungalows and native 
Christian cottages form a group of 
buildings clustering round the mission 
church. The staff of Church of England 
missionaries at Benares is large. They 
divide among themselves the work of 
education, of vernacular preaching in 
the bazaars and native villages, of con- 
versation with inquirers, and of the 
pastoral superintendence of their con- 
verts ; and to these labours their whole 
time, and sometimes more than their 
whole strength, are devoted in the true 
spirit of willing self-sacrifice. At their 
head is one of the best Urdu and Hindi 
scholars in India, an author in both lan- 
guages. His last work is a lively and 
fanciful sketch of a dream, in which an 
old inhabitant of Benares sees India con- 
verted to Christianity ; hears a sermon 
by the Bishop of Ghazipir, who is on 
a visit to his brother of Benares ; ad- 
mires the various institutions which 
have arisen since the city became Chris- 
tian—the cathedral, the university, the 
blind asylum, the museum ; and cam- 
pares the evils of the old religion with 
the fresh life infused into India by the 
new. 

But, though this is a consummation 
for which all Christians must watch and 
pray, it seems at present but a dream. 
The converts of Benares form a fair 
congregation, chiefly from the peasantry, 
but are as a drop to the ocean when 
compared with the followers of Shiva 
and of Mohammed. Doubtless there is 
among these poor native Christians 
much ignorance and much sin, just as 
there is in an English country village. 
Yet it is a great thing that the true 
rule of life, and the true ground of hope, 
is placed before them and their children. 
And there are among them some for 
‘whose life and conversation any Chris- 
tian Churen might be thankful. One 
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especially, a Mahratta Brahman, who 
was known to some persons in England 
when he visited it as the Pandit of the 
Maharaja Dhulip Singh, and now works 
under the Benares missionaries as’ a 
* catechist, unites the most earnest con- 
scientiousness and simple-minded hu- 
mility to varied and thoughtful learning. 
Truly such men are in Hindostan the 
salt of the earth and the light of the 
world ; and though as yet perhaps their 
influence is little felt, yet to increase 
their number must be the earnest effort 
of our missionaries, or rather of all true 
Christians, for to them we niust look as 
the. instruments through whom the 
English nation may hope te accomplish 
the noblest and holiest work which God 
has given us to do—the conversion of 
Tndia to the faith of Christ. 
G. E. L. C. 


Note on Jay Narain’s Foundation.— 
The following extracts from a letter, 
dated August, 1818, and preserved in 
the records of Jay Narain’s College, are 
interesting as recording some of the 
feelings and struggles of an educated 
Hindu, desirous of enlightenment for 
himself and his countrymen. The 
writer never made up his mind publicly 
to profess Christianity, and died without 
baptism. 

* It is now many years since I fell 
“ very ill, and, leaving Calcutta, came to 
“ reside at Benares, where I used every 
“ possible means known to Hindus in 
“ order to get well. Mr. Duncan, who 
“ was at that time Resident at Benares, 
“and was my particular friend, pro- 
“cured for me also the assistance of 
“ several European surgeons, who were 
“ not able to afford me relief. At length 
“a Hindu, who had been very ill, pro- 
“ cured some medicine and advice from 
“a merchant, Mr. Wheatly, by which 
“he obtained a cure. On this I 
“also sought acquaintance with Mr. 
“* Wheatly. He gave me a New Tes- 
“tament, and I bought of him a Book 
“of Common Prayer. He often passed 
“ much time with me in explaining the 
“ meaning of these books, and wrote 
“ many letters also to me on the subject 


‘* of the Christian religion. In respect 
“of my complaint, he recommended 
“some simple medicines, but advised, 
“ above all, that I should apply myself 
“to God in prayer, to lead my mind 
“ into the truth, and to grant me bodily 
“healing. I complied with his advice, 
‘and obtained a perfect cure. I then 
“asked him what I should do for the 
“name of Jesus Christ. He advised 
“that as I had felt the benefit of the 
“ advice which he had given, I ought to 
“ consult the benefit of my countrymen, 
“and with this view found a school for 
“ education in English, Bengali, Per- 
“sian, and Hindi. In compliance with 
“ Mr. Wheatly’s advice, 1 set about 
“ establishing such a school, and with 
“the help of my friends raised a fund 
“to supply 200 rupees a month for the 
“ endowment of it.1 Afterwards, Mr. 
“ Wheatly, failing in business, became 
“himself the first schoolmaster. His 
“ plan was first to instruct my family 
“in Christianity, and pray with them ; 
“and then to teach the English lan- 
“guage to the scholars who attended. 
“ He continually taught me that from 
“ joining in prayer and reading the 
“ scriptures no loss of caste was in- 
“‘ volved, but piety would be increased. 
“ After a short time Mr. Wheatly 
“died. . . . I had heard through him 
“of the Rev. Mr. Corrie, and through 
“ him had sent a small donation with a 
*“ letter to the British and Foreign Bible 
“ Society. I often prayed that he might 
“come to Benares; and at length he 
“came to reside at this place. From 
“ the information communicated by him 
“ respecting the Church Missionary So- 
“ciety . . . 1 determined upon making 
“ the Calcutta committee of that society 
“the trustees of my school, .. . and 
“egal measures are in progress for 
“transferring the school endowment 
“ permanently into their hands. In the 
“ meantime, my house in Bengali Tolah, 
*“‘ which cost me 48,000 rupees in build- 
“ing, has been appropriated for the 
“ school-house, and Mr. Adlington has 
“begun to give instruction in the 

1 He afterwards increased it to nearly double 
this amount. } 
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“English tongue.... But I long 
“ greatly that the most effectual means 
“may be used for enlightening the 
“minds of my countrymen. I am, 
“therefore, anxious to have also a 
“ printing-press established at Benares, 
“by which school-books might be 
“speedily multiplied, and treatises on 
“ different subjects printed and dis- 
“ persed throughout the country. With- 
“out this the progress of knowledge 
“ must be very slow, and the Hindus 
“ long remain in their very fallen state, 
“which is a very painful consideration 
“to a benevolent mind. I therefore 


“ most urgently request the honourable 
“ Church Missionary Committee to take 
“measures for sending a printing- 
“press to Benares, with one or two 
“ suitable missionaries to superintend 
“ it—men of learning, who may be able 
“to satisfy the learned of this ancient 
“ city on matters of science and history 
“as well as of religion. ... As the 
“ Society liberally expends its funds for 
“the benefit of mankind, there is no 
“ place where their labours are likely to 
“be more beneficial than at Benares. 
(Signed) “Jay Nararn Guosat.” 


MORE POLITICAL ETHICS: THE NEAPOLITAN REVOLUTION, 
; AND THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


BY THE REV, F. D. MAURICE, 


In the last number of this Magazine I 
ventured to make some comments on a 
passage in Mr. Froude’s “History.” They 
touched upon a very grave question of 
public morality. ‘They were intended 
to vindicate what I conceive was the 
spirit of Mr. Froude’s note—at all events, 
what I am sure is the spirit of the 
writer—from a misconstruction to which 
his words seemed to me to be liable. My 
first complaint of them was, that, by draw- 
ing too sharp a distinction between the 
ethical maxims of the sixteenth century 
and of the nineteenth, they threatened 
to deprive us of some of the valuable 
lessons from the history of the former 
which no one had more successfully 
drawn out than Mr. Froude. My second 
was, that, by too hastily adopting a pre- 
valent confusion between the claims of 
conscience and the claims of private 
judgment, the writer had suggested the 
thought that the duties of a citizen, and 
especially of a soldier, must be tried by 
a different law from that which we 
apply to the highest questions of all. 
Since the article appeared, I have had 
proofs that I should have been most 
unjust as well as most uncharitable, if 
I had pronounced judgment upon Mr, 
Froude for what appeared to me an in- 
accuracy in his method of stating his 
No. 13.—von. m1. 


case. My own remarks have made me 
suspected by very kind and just critics 
of holding opinions which would be at 
least as dangerous as any that I could 
have attributed to him. I am _ par- 
ticularly thankful that my observations 
should be brought to the test which I 
myself demanded for them, that of their 
application to our own times. If they 
will not bear that test they must be 
wrong, and I hope that I shall be 
most ready to confess that they are 
wrong. 

If I were merely continuing an old 
topic, still more if 1 were merely justify- 
ing myself, I should feel that I had no 
business to occupy more space in the 
columns of a magazine which is bound 
to seek for variety, and the readers of 
which cannot he interested in the 
opinions of a particular man. But the 
criticisms to which I have alluded in- 
troduce new and stirring questions— 
questions that are of the profoundest 
interest to us all at the preseut moment. 
The tone in which they have been ex- 
pressed can cause nothing but gratitude 
in the person who is the object of them, 
and the principle which they involve is 
so serious that it deserves all the reflec- 
tion that can be bestowed upon it— 
all the light that can be brought from 
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any “wise saws or modern instances” to 
bear upon it. 

The first objection to which I refer is 
contained in a very intelligent and 
friendly notice of Mr. Froude’s work in 
the Ezaminer of October 6th. The 
writer agrees with me, both in my high 
estimate’ of the “ History,” and in my he- 

itation respecting the apology for Cecil’s 

conduct which was containéd in the 
note. But he thinks that my doctrine 
respecting the duty of a soldier to fulfil 
his ‘task as a defender of his country, 
without debating the question in his 
mind whether any specific war upon 
which she has entered ought to have 
been commenced, might oblige a Neapo- 
litan soldier to follow the fortunes of 
Francis IL. rather than to pledge himself 
to the cause of Garibaldi. I thought-of 
alluding to this topic myself in the 
course of my article; I believe it was 
an othission not to do so. I am glad 
that the writer in the Hxaminer gives 
me an opportunity of rectifying the 
mistake. 

Before I refer to the special case of 
Naples, I must take leave to remark 
that the terms of my proposition clearly 
presume the existence of a settled go- 
vernment, under which the soldier is 
serving and which he has no doubt what- 
ever is the government of his country. 
A civil war of necessity raises this doubt. 
When it has begun, the sold:er must 
decide what ts the service of his country. 
How agonising that question became in 
the case of our own Civil War, every 
one knows. The Parliament invoked 
the name of the King against the King. 
It became at last an idle, insincere 
formula ; but im the beginning of the 
war it expressed faithfully the conflict 
in men’s minds, the question where the 
legitimate authority dwelt. And that 
question was not settled by private 
judgments. A conscience of law, of its 
unutterable sacredness, of the obligation 
which it imposes—a conscience rising 
out of that of an actual, personal Law- 
giver and King to whom all rulers must 
bow—gives that period its unspeakable 
interest for all generations of English- 
men. When that conscience gave place, 
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after the deposition of Richard,to an an- 
archy of private judgments, the interest 
ceases ; we are sure that on some terms 
that anarchy.must end. So that, I be- 
lieve, a civil war, while it makes that 
simple obedience which I demanded of 
the soldier in a state of peace and order 
impossible, yet illustrates very strikingly 
the distinction upon which I rested the 
demand. 

I do not, however, for a single instant 
confound the struggle in which a Hamp- 
den might be found on one side, and a 
Falkland on the other, with the Italian 
struggle of our day. I try to believe 
that good men may be so attached to 
the symbols of order with which they 
have been familiar from their nurseries, 
as to think that they should cling to 
those symbols when they express only 
outrage upon order, the contempt of 
written and confessed law, the breach 
of all promises that bind gentlemen, 
the violation of all oaths by which crea- 
tures appeal to the judgment of their 
Creator. With these, as with all personal 
cruelties to..brave, faithful, enduring 
citizens, which it is simple Atheism to 
suppose are not hateful in the sight of 
Almighty God, the name of Francis IL 
is associated. Let him shift his plea to 
what court he pleases ; let it be one 
where the strict letter of the law is en- 
forced; let it be one of equity or 
chivalry ; the sentence must be the 
same. In the highest of all, the rati- 
fication must be the most complete. 
When the question is presented to the 
Neapolitan soldier, “Is the service of 
“ your eountry the service of the man 
“ who upholds this state of things, or the 
“ service of a man who comes to protest 
“in the name of justice, law, and God, 
“ against this state of things!”—I can 
but see one answer. Even if there had 
not been granted to the Italian of the 
nineteenth century all the same signs 
of God-desertion which were granted to 
the Englishman of 1688—in what some 
have called our silken revolution—even 
if the sceptre had not dropped from 
the hands of the Bourbon as it dropped 
from the hands of the Stuart, and at 
the rumour of a feebler, less-disciplined 
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force than that which landed in Torbay— 
I should still deem the conscience of a 
people more hopelessly sunk than the 
Neapolitan conscience has proved itself 
tobe if it could hesitate in making this 
decision. But I adhere to the words. 
It is the conscience of the people and of 
each man that: has decided in favour of 
Garibaldi, and against the King. All 
evidence appears to show that if the 
patriot leader forgets that fact,—if he 
suffers private judgment about forms of 
government to interfere with the ver- 
dict of that conscience,—if he is not 
prepared to sacrifice his own private 
judgment—the great cause for which he 
has fought and suffered so magnificently 
may be utterly marred. Modern revolu- 
tions, then, like those of other days, 
bear witness to the permanence of that 
distinction which we in our ease and 
carelessness are continually tempted to 
obliterate. 

The other objection to my opinion 
was. raised in a letter from a valued 
friend, whose opinion on all political 
and moral questions I should rate very 
highly. He asks me whether on my 
principle it would not be needful for a 
citizen of an American free State to en- 
force the provisions of the Fugitive Slave 
Law? I cannot, of course, dispose of 
that question in the same way as of that 
which was raised by the Examiner. The 
United States.are a settled community ; 
its Legislature has deliberately sanctioned 
the maxim, that a slave escaping from 
any of the States in which slavery is 
permitted into those wherein it does 
not exist, shall be treated as the pro- 
perty of his master, and delivered up to 
him. Why should the official, civil or 
military, of any free State set up his 
private judgment, or what he would call 
his conscience, against this statute, if 
the English sailor or soldier may not 
set up his favourite judgment on what 
he would call his conscience, against the 
Chinese war? That, if I understand 
him, is my friend’s question. 

Now, I never doubted that it is the 
duty of a man in England, or in any 
other country, before he enters any pro- 
fession, the military, the legal, or the 


clerical, to consider what obligations that 
profession will impose upon him, and 
whether he can faithfully accept those 
obligations, The more distinctly those 
obligations are set forth to him, the 
more opportunity he has for arriving:at 
a decision upon this point. There may 
be special obligations imposed, or likely 
to be imposed, upon a soldier, a lawyer, 
or a clergyman, which would deterva 
man from becoming any one of the 
three. A man, for instance, at the eom- 
mencement of the American war might 
have determined that he would just 
then rather be something else than’ a 
soldier, because service against his own 
kinsmen, or against men whose cause he 
thought a reasonable one, would be a 
service to which he could not give his 
whole heart. There is this general 
obligation involved in the very act of a 
man becoming a soldier, that he shall do 
what he is set to do to the very utmost 
of his energy and ability. I hold this 
to be an honest, righteous obligation— 
an obligation implied in the very idea of 
citizenship ; an obligation which a man 
who accepts it should consider in the 
very highest degree laid upon his con- 
science. And, I maintain, there should 
be no arriére pensée when the time comes 
for fulfilling this obligation. The sol- 
dier ought not to say, “Oh! but this 
“ particular war is not one I like; not 
“one to which, if I were a legislator, I 
“ would have consented; therefore I shall 
“be doing a righteous act in not going 
“into it.” I contend that he would be 
doing an unrighteous act in not going 
into it; he would be sacrificing his 
conscience to his private judgment. 
Apply these considerations to the 
Fugitive Slave Law. A man has, (1) 
either notice of the existence of that 
law before he undertakes an office 
which might compel him to assist in 
the execution of it; or, (2) it has 
been passed while he is holding his 
office. I hold that his plain duty is, 
not to accept the office which would in- 


-volve an act that he deems immoral, or, 
_to resign his office if a new task which 


he did not contemplate at the time of 
accepting it is forced upon him. But | 
F 2 
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cannot admit that, holding the office, he 
has a right to set up his private judg- 
ment as to the enforcement or the non- 
enforcement of a law of his State. 

The case, therefore, is not a parallel 
one to the Chinese war ; but it offers 
no exception to the principle which I 
have asserted as applicable to that war. 
The same maxim which declares that a 
man should sacrifice his private opinion 
to his duty to his country, declares that 
he should sacrifice his private interest 
rather than be accessory to an act which 
he believes is destructive of the grounds 
upon which the existence of his country 
is based. 

For this, I am satisfied, is the convic- 
tion of those men in the Free States who 
are opposed to the Fugitive Slave Law. 
It is not with them a question of good 
nature or philanthropy. They may 
think of the negro as Mr. Carlyle, or as 
any South Carolina planter thinks of him. 
But the point is, on what does the free- 
dom of the white man stand? What 
is meant by a Free State? Destroy the 
distinction of persons and things, treat 
any man whatever as a chattel, and the 
ground of white freedom, the ground of 
a Free State, is undermined. This fact, 
I believe, is becoming, and will become, 
more and more manifest to the con- 
science of the American freeman. Every 
act which interferes with it, every act 
by which a Free State recognises the 
existence of a slave in his State, will 
more and more appear to him to be a 
suicidal act. It will become clearly 
understood that the precedents to which 
laymen and divines in the southern 
States appeal are utterly destructive of 
their cause. The slave who was a mem- 
ber of the Roman familia was not a 
chattel ; he was an inchoate citizen. 
He had the capacity of becoming one as 
much as the son had. He might have 
the education which qualified him to be 
a poet; he might have the interest in 
his country which fitted him to be a 
general. The Jewish law, on which the 
profane teachers of the sects rest their 
case, is still more decisive against them. 
The Jew is taught by the very first 
principles of his Government to regard 


God as the deliverer out of slavery. He 
was continually reminded that he was to 
care for bondsmen because he had been 
a bondsman. His slaves are never chat- 
tels. The year of jubilee is always 
before them. 

I am not travelling out of the record 
in making these remarks ; they are very 
important to the assertion of the prin- 
ciple for which I am contending. The 
American Abolitionist is not setting up 
a private judgment against the law of 
his country; he is maintaining the 
ground upon which the law of his coun- 
try rests, against private interests and 
private judgments which invade it. Mrs. 
Stowe has exhibited the conflict respect- 
ing the Fugitive Slave Law in the mind, 
not of some official who was bound to 
enforce it, but of a legislator who had 
given his vote for passing it. In sight 
of the actual man and woman escaping 
to Canada, the arguments which had 
determined him to that course were for- 
gotten ; he favoured the breach of his 
own statute. I doubt not that the in- 
stance is drawn from life, and has been 
often repeated. Nor can I call the result 
the triumph of personal feeling over 
state expediency. Far rather it is the 
discovery to a man’s conscience that he 
has been sacrificing the interests of the 
state to certain compromises which had 
their justification in private expediency. 
He is guilty of an inconsistency, but it 
is the inconsistency of returning to a 
great political principle which a mere 
arrangement has set aside. 

I am particularly grateful to my friend 
for having suggested to me this Ame- 
rican difficulty. There is no trial of any 
distinction to which I am more willing 
to submit it than this. . I am convinced 
that the enemies of slavery will find 
that their best support lies in the Old 
England and the New England reverence 
for law and a Divine lawgiver ; that the 
friends of slavery will more and more 
discover that the weapons by which they 
have already begun to vindicate their 
private judgments and private interests 
—the shillelagh, the bowie-knife, the re- 
volver—naturally belong to them and to 
their cause. 
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TORQUIL AND OONA, 
BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Tue bright brief summer of the western isles 
Burst on grey rocks, yet wet with winter’s wrath, 

When Torquil, the brown fisher of the Kyles, 
Courted the blue-eyed Oona of the Strath. 


Lovers they were ; and, when the beauteous world 
Was sweetening onward to the wedding-day, 

Great clouds of sea-birds dipped, and wheeled, and skirled, 
O’er finny droves in every creek and bay. 


And every fisher started to his feet : 
All day they laboured with a hearty will, 
And wives and children watched the tawny fleet 
Stand out to sea beyond the crimson hill. 


Save Torquil’s only, with the morning light 
The boats came laden homewards. One by one 
Dragged the long hours, and Oona strained her’sight 
To pluck a sail from out the sinking sun. 


The conflagration of the dawn arose 
Upon a woman wringing piteous hands, 

With long hair streaming in a wind that blows 
White wraiths of foam that beckon o’er the sands ; 


And, ever as she went from place to place 
Along the shore, or up the purple fells, 

She saw the glimmer of a drownéd face, 
And brown hair trailing in a wave that swells. 


And aye she sang of boats upset in squalls, 
Of sailors that will never buried be— 

Tossed on the grey wave as it leaps and falls, 
And torn by the wild fishes of the sea :— 


“Thy mother fondly hung above thy bed, 

“ And clothed thy shoulders with her careful hand ; 
“‘ But now the billow heaves thy naked head, 

“ And haps thee with the blanket of the sand. 


“ The shirt I made for thee is wet, my dear ; 
“ Blue is the mouth I kissed, and blue the nails ; 
“ Yet, sleeping by thy side, I would not fear 
“ The coiling sea-snakes, and the shadowing whales.” 


And, conscious she was dying, oft she prayed— 
The sole request for which her heart had room— 
That God would pity her, and have her laid 
Beside her Torquil in his moving tomb. 


A little while, and she was laid at rest, 

With white hands crossed upon the snowy lawn ; 
A cruize of salt upon her frozen breast, 

And candles burning round her till the dawn. 
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Torquil and Oona. 


Her fathers slept within a desert isle, 
The dreariest mustering place of sullen waves, 
In midst whereof a grey religious pile 
Looks through the misty wind that shrills and raves. 


A broken wall surrounds the field of dead ; 
The gate stands open for no man to pass ; 

And carven crosses with their runes unread 
Lie sunken in a sea of withered grass, 


And thither will they bear her ; for the Celt, 
Although his track comes reddening down with feud 
From out the sunrise, evermore has felt, 
Like a religion, ties and dues of blood. 


The simple people stood around the doors, 
And, in the splendour of the morn, a line 

Of drying nets flapped round the idle shores ; 
Brown dulse-beds glistened in the heaving brine. 


The kinsmen bore the body to the strand ; 
Within the boat full tenderly ’twas laid, 

And, lying there, some reverential hand 
Around the coffin wrapt her lover's plaid. 


And onward sailed the bark, the while the crowd, 
Ranged on the shore, a decent silence kept ; 
And, while it hung a speck ’twixt wave and cloud, 

A mother, lingering, sea-ward looked and wept. 


And, when the day along the splintered line 
Of purple Coolin sank divinely fair, 
And homeward lowed the mighty-uddered kine, 
And the long rookery creaked through coloured air, 


The men returned. As at a witch’s call 
A tempest rose, they told, and, as it came 
Blackening, it broke, and through the solid squall 
Fluttered the linked and many-sheeted flame ; 


And some one cried, “’Tis Torquil claims the dead ;” 
And how, when in the wave the corse they threw, 
The darkness cracked in sunshine over head, 
And ocean glittered ’neath the sudden blue. 


And one stood listening to the simple folk— 
Old Ronald, by a century of woe 

Made hoary as a lichen-bearded rock, 
Bent like a branch beneath a load of snow. 


He once beheld along the making tide 
Pale death-fires burning for a boat, which then 
Waited, safe-moored, for bridegroom and for bride, 
Grave priest, and troops of dancing maids and men, 
Oft sitting by the fire on winter nights, 
When round the huts the wind a descant sung 
Of wrecks and drowning men, disastrous sights 
And ancient battles lived upon his tongue. 
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So, when the boatmen ceased, and watery slips, 
Red-glazed with sunset, faded in the sands, 

Grey Ronald stood apart with murmuring lips ; 
Then, smit with passion, raised his voice and hands :—~ 


“ Within the awful midnight of the sea, 
“Where nothing moves, these twain have found a grave : 





“Was it for this on windless nights to me 
“The fatal glow-worms glimmered on the wave ? 


“Though not for us that tender cure of grief, 
“When the red naked grave that jars and stings 
“ Falls from its shape, and, greening leaf by leaf, 


“ Melts in the mass of lo 


iliar things, 


“Until, upon a sunny Sabbath day, 
“ Within the grassy churchyard friends will stand, 
“ With no sharp pang that the low-mounded clay 
“Once laughed aloud and gave a friendly hand— 


“Though from our hearts Time never thus will lure 
“ Remembrance, yet we know the twain that fled, 
“ Happier than we, inherit the secure 
* And measureless contentment of the dead ; 


“That they, knit up by death from strokes of ill, 
“ Are with us, fairer, nobler than before— 

‘¢ Sweet Oona in the sunrise on the hill, 
“ Brown Torquil in the murmur of the shore. 


“When the innumerous snow-flake blinds the vale, 

“‘ And wreaths are spinning o’er the huddled sheep, 
‘When the long reef of breakers in the gale 

“ Roars for men’s lives, they dwell in happy sleep. 


“Think of them when the summer sunset flares 
* Down through the world of waters in the west, 
* And when from shore to shore the ocean wears 
“A mesh of glittering moonlight on its breast.” 


ITALIAN UNITY AND THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT IN EUROPE 
BY JOHN SALE BARKER. 


“Tl bel paese ch’ Apennin parte 
Il mar circonda e |’Alpe.” 


Tue history of Italy for nearly half a 
century presents a picture of continued 
revolutionary agitation. In the intervals 
between open insurrection, repeated con- 
spiracies have still shown the volcanic 
fire smouldering under compression ; and, 
periodically, our sympathy and indigna- 
tion have at once been raised by be- 
holding the flower of Italian manhood, 


PsrraRcu. 


intelligence, and worth, perishing on the 
scaffold, cast into dungeons, or driven 
into exile. But, while we have watched 
with attention the superficial phenomena 
—the facts as they occurred—the ideas 
that generate these facts, the true springs 
of action that work beneath the surface, 
have been but little understood or 
studied ; and Englishmen have usually 
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been led astray by applying to Italy 
ideas formed on the traditions and 
wants of their own country. While the 
Italians have been yearning for national 
existence and for redemption from the 
yoke of the foreigner and the priest, 
they have been accustomed to hear from 
England the reiterated recommendation 
to imitate the English form of govern- 
ment. It is only of late that our states- 
men and our press have yielded to the 
irresistible evidence of events, and begun 
to recognise the truth.that this prolonged 
revolutionary agitation is not mere rest- 
iveness under oppression, but has been 
working always towards a definite goal. 

Not only has every movement, in 
whatever part of the peninsula, during 
the last thirty or forty years, sprung 
more or less directly from one common 
source, but the Italian movement itself 
is only the most advanced manifestation 
of one which is extending over half the 
Continent, and which we know as the 
movement for nationality. 


For the origin of the national move- 
ment in Europe, we must turn for a 
moment to consider the nature of those 
principles or agencies which have pre- 
sided in the construction of states and 
establishment of governments through- 
out a great part of Europe. Some three 
centuries ago rival conquerors in Europe 
hit upon the expedient of making peace 
between themselves by a partition of 
their spoil and an equalization of their 
respective strength. This “balance of 
power” gradually became recognised as 
the public law of Europe ; and, as its 
necessary basis, it caused the introduc- 
tion of the doctrine that two or more 
great sovereigns, by agreement with each 
other, might arrange states, appoint 
rulers, and dispose of the peoples of 
Europe as they pleased. As often as 
peace was made upon this principle, it 
became in effect a coalition of a few 
great sovereigns, whose joint decrees 
were irresistible. European populations 
were awarded as prizes or divided as a 
prey—exchanged, sold, distributed, and 
re-distributed, as the mutual jealousy of 
these sovereigns or their common desire 
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of aggrandisement dictated ; and it was 
considered that a right of possession was 
thus conferred which was good, not 
merely against a fresh invader, or other 
princes who had been parties to such 
treaties, but against any resistance or 
assertion of independence on the part 
of the people thus disposed of. It was 
a principle of public law invented by 
conquerors for their own advantage only; 
and it aimed at the equalization, not the 
prevention, of conquest. It was not 
even an improvement on the past. The 
conqueror of an earlier epoch might 
boast that what he had won by the 
sword he would keep by the sword ; but 
even here the evil resided in a man 
rather than a system. It was the fact 
of conquest ; but European diplomacy 
invented possession by right of con- 
quest. In the name of the balance 
of power, a system of public law was 
introduced by which the principle that 
the ruling power should come from 
within and not be imposed on a people 
from without—the principle which is 
not only the foundation of political 
liberty, but which evidently constitutes 
the only moral restraint upon conquest 
—was not merely evaded or broken 
through, but intended to be superseded. 

Not only has the effect of this system 
in working been to sanction, and even 
extend foreign domination in its most 
direct and offensive form ; but generally, 
throughout those parts of Europe which 
have been most frequently the scene of 
the central struggle between rival con- 
querors, it has led to the arbitrary im- 
position of the ruling dynasties upon 
their subjects, and tended to promote 
such a formation of states as never could 
have grown up spontaneously, from 
similarity either of race, language, or reli- 
gion, or from geographical boundaries. 
These states, thus existing by no law 
from within, are only maintained arti- 
ficially in existence by pressure from 
without. They are, in fact, but royal 
dynasties at the head of military esta- 
blishments ; and whatever modifies this 
character weakens the only ingredient 
in the composition which keeps the rest 
in combination, or prevents the whole 

















from merging in some other state. In 
the construction of these states, the 
populations have been regarded as little 
else than the passive human material 
or the means of revenue for the main- 
tenance of armies ; and, wherever they 
have awakened into life and begun to 
think, or their voice is permitted to be 
heard, a revolutionary tendency to new 
arrangements immediately shows itself. 

The movement for nationality is 
growing up as a reaction against this 
system in those populations which have 
been treated only as prizes to be fought 
for in the field, and intrigued for in the 
cabinet. It is at once the effect and the 
symbol of progress—a re-awakening in 
some races, a first awakening in others, 
of a sentiment of self-respect. Slowly, 
but surely, has the day of settlement 
been coming on, and the Europe of the 
future now clashes with the Europe of 
the past. The movement is based essen- 
tially upon the aspiration after freedom 
from foreign domination, direct or indi- 
rect ; it is for nationality and indepen- 
dence, the former as the safeguard of the 
latter. The love of liberty in the middle 
ages sometimes led to a municipal rather 
than a national spirit ; but, in the pre- 
sence of the existing system, and of the 
great military empires that have grown 
up, an instinctive sense of what gives 
strength and independence leads to the 
composition of masses strong enough for 
self-defence, but still having a spon- 
taneous cohesion of their parts. 


Let us now turn from the principle to 
its practical illustration in one part of 
Europe, and trace the gradual develop- 
ment of the national tendency among 
the Italians. From the Consul Crescenzio 
to Julius the Second, from Dante to 
Machiavelli, many of the profound 
thinkers among the Italians of the mid- 
dle ages cherished the idea of the one- 
ness of Italy, and felt that their country, 
bounded by the Alps and the sea, was 
marked by the hand of God to become 
the abode of one people. The national 
aspiration had thus early taken some 
form in the conception of great men of 
thought and action; but it only began at 
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length to pass into the heart of the 
people as a consequence of the changes 
which took place in Italy during the 
sixteenth century—which may be said, 
speaking generally, to be the epoch of 
the loss of independence for the Italians, 

The excess of vitality, the individual 
energy, the love of liberty which charac- 
terised the Italians of the middle ages, 
and which were the source of their 
marvellous genius and their rapid 
strides in civilization, tended to impede 
their union by the formation of many 
centres of activity. In other parts of 
Europe, as the feudal system declined, 
vast military despotisms were forming 
by conquest or absorption out of more 
passive or servile materials ; and in the 
sixteenth century the armies of Austria, 
France, and Spain burst at once upon 
Italy—a fresh irruption of barbarians, 
attracted by a civilization superior to 
their own. In the same century, also, 
Clement VII. commenced the alliance 
of the Papacy with European despotism. 
Then foreign domination fell upon the 
Italians, crumbling by its weight their 
old animosities into dust, and the work 
of amalgamation into one people in- 
stinctively began. Italy writhed and 
struggled for a time under the iron heel 
of her tormentors, and then sank into 
the apathy of exhaustion or despair. 


‘For nearly three centuries her popula- 


tion seemed resigned to be alternately 
torn as a prey and distributed as prizes 
by foreign powers, with scarcely vitality 
enough remaining for a consciousness of 
their degradation. But under this still- 
ness the germs of a new life were form- 
ing. Their moral union was hastened 
by the arbitrary divisions and redivi- 
sions that were forced upon them; 
they learnt that union was a necessity 
for self-defence, the safeguard of inde- 
pendence ; and, wherever a sentiment of 
self-respect, a thought of liberty, or a 
longing for independence revived, some 
vague aspiration towards Italian nation- 
ality rose with it. 

After the last distribution of the Ita- 
lians by the congress of Vienna in 1815, 


‘the general discontent found vent in con- 


spiracies and reiterated insurrection ; but 
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the national aspiration assumed for the 
first time a definite form in 1832, when 
Mazzini founded the association of La 
Giovine Italia. He then first awakened 
the Italians to a consciousness of their 
future destiny, and imaged forth to them 
the vague hope that was in their hearts 
in the.words that formed the programme 
of the association—“ Unita, Indepen- 
denza.” 

It is now nearly thirty years since a 
few young men thus cast upon Italy the 
word, Unity; and it quickly took root 
in a soil already prepared for its recep- 
tion. They were ridiculed, condemned, 
persecuted. Still they agitated by deeds 
and by writing; the word was watered 
with blood and tears; it flowered and 
bore fruit, and gradually spread over 
the country from the Alps to the far- 
thest shores of Sicily. The govern- 
ments had for arms the scaffold, the 
dungeon, exile, spies, gold; Mazzini and 
his friends had their constancy in a 
doctrine which appealed to an instinct 
in the hearts of the people. Hundreds 
have perished on the scaffold, martyrs to 
the worship of this idea of Italy one and 
free; tens of thousands have endured 
patiently imprisonment, exile, poverty— 
relinquished all the joys of life, that 
Italy may live. This word, “Unity,” 
soon came to represent a distinct hope 
irrevocably awakened in the multitude ; 
and at length a Prince, whose father in 
the beginning of his reign was the most 
relentless persecutor of the national 
propagandism, was forced to raise the 
national banner that he might save 
himself amid the general ruin that 
awaited Italian governments. 

Such, briefly, has been the history of 
the national movement; but there is a 
period in its advance—that from 1847 
to 1849—which deserves our attention 
before considering the present position 
of affairs. There rose to the ascendant, 
in 1847, a political party which aimed 
at obtaining constitutional government 
from the reigning Princes; and the 
Giovine Italia, or rather the national 
party into which it had by that time 
expanded, found itself opposed by the 
moderati. These condemned Mazzini as 
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the incorrigible dreamer of“an impossi- 
“ble unity,” who, byalarming the govern- 
ments, deterred them from granting 
representative institutions, and who 
turned the people aside from seeking 
practical reforms and improvements, 
In 1848, however, insurrection broke 
out in the Austrian states of Northern 
Italy ; in about three weeks the Austrians 
lost all the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
dom except Mantua and Verona—and 
this entirely through popular insurrec- 
tion, before they encountered a battalion 
of professional soldiers ; they lost also 
above thirty thousand men, including 
desertions. The insurrection burst out 
at Milan immediately after the conces- 
sion of aconstitution. The people had 
risen to the cry which symbolised an 
Italian nation : .“ Viva (Jtalia!” And 
“ Viva [Italia !” resounded throughout 
Italy to Messina and Palermo, The 
moderati yielded to this evidence of the 
national tendency, and proposed some 
sort of league among Italian Princes, 
and a crusade in common against 
Austria. But the Princes saw the goal 
to which such a path must lead. They 
knew their power had no root in Italian 
soil; nor was there one among them 
whose throne had not, once at least since 
the congress of Vienna, required the 
presence of Austrian bayonets to prop it 
up. They pretended to acquiesce, only 
to lull the people into inaction and 
paralyze any combined or energetic effort. 
Charles Albert alone made real war 
against Austria; but even he checked 
the enthusiasm and rejected the aid of 
the popular element ; he made it a war 
not of the Italian people but of a king of 
Piedmont. Hence his vacillation, weak- 
ness, and defeat. The national spirit, 
however, revived at Rome and Venice. 
Venice still held out; and, when the 
Roman Republic sprang from the ruins 
of the Papal Government, the future Italy 
there found a centre and a cradle where 
all the vigorous elements of true national 
Italian life would soon have drawn 
together. Even such a resistance as the 
French encountered would have proved 
to Austria an insuperable check. When 
the Roman Assembly deliberated on the 
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choice of a triumvirate, Armellini was 
chosen to represent Rome, Saffi to re- 
present the Legations, and Mazzini as 
the representative of Italy, the incarna- 
tion of the national idea. Thus for the 
first time the national Italian banner 
was avowedly raised; and energetic 
preparations were already being made to 
carry this banner into the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom, when France ap- 
peared, a new enemy for Italy, and 
nothing better could be done than to 
die with dignity as an example for the 
future. 

It is important to understand tho- 
roughly the position of Italian affairs in 
1849, inasmuch as it is to that period 
that we ought to look for the germs of 
the present situation. Dating from that 
year, the eventual realization of unity 
became a certainty. It might be re- 
tarded, but not prevented. Rome was 
defended less with the hope of any 
actual success than to afford a great 
moral lesson to the nation, and to draw 
forth reverence for the sanctuary of 
Italian nationality ; and, although the 
Papal Government was restored, the 
moral teaching for the Italians was com- 
plete, and their education to the idea of 
unity advanced beyond the possibility of 
reaction or decline. But, at the same 
time that Italy had thus become strong 
enough to encounter her former enemies 
—dAustria and her domestic tyrants— 
the French occupation added new weight 
to keep her prostrate; and this has 
since constituted the chief obstacle to 
her liberation. 

The Roman Republic afforded also the 
solution—first in its creation, and more 
completely in its fall—of the religious 
difficulty in the problem of Italian 
nationality. It proved that the appre- 
hended power of the Papacy over the 
conscience of the masses was but a 
phantom which vanished when ap- 
proached. The Papal Church in the 
middle ages, as a religious agency, helped 
the nations of Europe in their moral de- 
velopment, and protected the humble 
and defenceless ; but its temporal power 


acted always in an opposite sense. A ‘ 


struggle gradually ripened between the 


liberty which the Church herself had 
fostered in the hearts of Christian peo- 
ples, and the local temporal despotism 
for which she strove ; till at length, in 
the sixteenth century, she abandoned 
and sacrificed her religious mission for 
the sake of this local political power. 
She sought foreign aid to prop it, and 
the alliance commenced between the 
Papacy and European despotism for 
mutual support. From that time the 
influence of the Papal Church upon the 
Italian people had little other founda- 
tion than the inertia or the ignorance of 
the masses ; and in 1848 the truth became 
at once apparent that the Papal power 
in Italy was a mere mechanical organi- 
zation, without true vitality, and with- 
out hold on the sympathies or real reli- 
gious sentiments that were in the hearts 
of the multitude. Never did revolution 
express more clearly the will of an en- 
tire people. Not a single arm among 
the subjects of the Pope was raised to 
support his government. In a popula- 
tion of less than three millions (counting 
men, women, and children), 343,000 
adult men voted in the elections for the 
Assembly, each knowing that by the 
act of voting he became excommunicated ; 
while the abolition of the temporal 
power of the Popes was decreed by this 
Assembly with only five dissentient 
voices. Yet there are living elements of 
religious life among the Italians; and 
some new organization will probably 
arise from the links of charity and good- 
will which bind the people to the paro- 
chial clergy in contradistinction to the 
Roman hierarchy. But, if the Papacy 
had not already, before the French in- 
vasion, lost all hold upon the esteem 
and affection of its subjects, the means 
then taken for its re-establishment at 
Rome would have sufficed to render its 
future existence there impossible, except 
by the presence of the army which had 
been required to replace it. The steps of 
the Papal throne were stained with the 
blood of three thousand Italians slain in de- 
fending Rome—a stain which, while men 
have memories, never can be washed away. 

The defence of Rome shows Garibaldi 
for the first time as a prominent actor on 
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the scene by the side of Mazzini—the 
one destined to be the armed apostle of 
unity in the field of battle, as the other 
was the warrior in the mental contest. 

It is remarkable how little this epoch 
was understood either by our statesmen 
or our press. They seemed to be blind 
to all except the visible facts that oc- 
curred. The hearts of the Italians were 
a sealed book to them; they knew 
nothing of the ideas, aspirations, and 
longings that were written there ; and, 
even till within the last two years, judg- 
ing the Italians still by their history in 
the middle ages, they have been accus- 
tomed to lament and condemn their 
incapacity for union among themselves. 
They regarded Mazzini only in one of 
his special aspects, as the chief of a re- 
publican party, instead of looking at him 
primarily in his more general character 
as the incarnation of the idea of Ita- 
lian unity ; in the Roman republic they 
saw only the local form of political 
liberty, the higher meaning which it 
represented in the national sense being 
invisible to them ; and, if they alluded 
to the national aspiration at all, it was 
rather as the visionary longing of a few 
enthusiastic dreamers than as the real 
living thing, the irresistible tendency, 
that agitated Italy. 

After this period the Italian move- 
ment entered upon a somewhat different 
phase, and a change took place in Italian 
parties. The “moderate” party seemed 
to give in to the irresistible attraction 
of the national idea, but they still con- 
demned revolution, or the action of the 
people in their own cause ; and thus the 
division of parties, ceasing in reference 
to the supreme end in view, soon re- 
appeared in reference to the means of 
arriving at that end. In other words, the 
now all-inclusive national party consisted 
now of two sections—the moderati 
and the party of action ; and this is the 
only real division of parties at the pre- 
sent day. The moderati still represent 
the conservative in contradistinction to 
the progressive element among the 
Italians themselves, and their chief 
strength lies in the ranks of the aris- 
tocracy. By persevering in constitu- 
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tional government, Victor Emmanuel 
separated his policy conspicuously from 
that system of forcible repression of 
the national agitation which represented 
the common interests of Italian 
rulers. Thus the moderati found a good 
standard round which to rally, and con- 
tended that no movement for nationality 
should take place except by the initiative 
of the Piedmontese Government. It was 
not, probably, that they really feared agi- 
tation for republican government ; but 
they knew that, if Italy were created by 
popular action, the people would become 
powerful, gaining self-respect and self- 
reliance, and, although Victor Em- 
manuel might be accepted as king, the 
democratic tendency would remain. For 
the word “Unity”—which implied 
Italy self-created, its outward political 
organization as one nation, to be worked 
out by a force from within, arising from 
the consciousness in the people of 
national individuality as one collective 
life—they usually substituted the word, 
“ Unification,” which signified that Italy 
was to be made one, as if by some agency 
acting upon her ; thus implying the ex- 
clusion of popular action, and pointing 
rather to the operation of regular armies. 
They seemed also to look upon their goal 
as something to be arrived at only in a 
distant future ; and their immediate aim 
was rather the extension of Piedmont, 
little by little, as any combination in 
European politics might give help from 
without. 

After 1849, that constitutionalists and 
republicans might act together in the 
common cause, Mazzini proposed, as a 
programme for the entire national party, 
unity and independence for Italy, and 
submission by all to the form of govern- 
ment that might prove to be the will of 
the majority. ‘the theoretical repub- 
licans of Italy generally have adhered to 
this ; and, although alinost every outbreak 
or revolutionary movement has emanated 
from them, never since 1849 has the 
cry “ Viva la Republica!” been heard. 
The republican tone of this party of 
action, indeed, is less a precise determi- 
nation on a particular form of govern- 
ment, than a recognition of the national 
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or popular sovereignty. The aim is the 
existence of a nation, not the aggran- 
disement of a dynasty ; but the nation, 
mistress of herself, may still reward a 
prince who has aided in the struggle. 
There are some shades of opinion within 
the party, from Garibaldi, who, although 
democratic in principle and feeling, yet 
points out Victor Emmanuel to the peo- 
ple as the king for them to choose, to 
Mazzini, and those who hold more 
strictly with him, who, without repudi- 
ating their republican faith, profess their 
readiness to bow to the national will, 
and to accept the King of Piedmont. 
But these shades of difference constitute 
no real division, and all work together 
as the party of action. 

Let us now turn to contemplate the 
events of the last two years, viewing 
them by the light which this distinction 
of parties affords ; only glancing first for 
a moment at the position of Piedmont 
before the war. For ten years the revo- 
lutionary fire had been kept smoulder- 
ing under compression. Several attempts 
at insurrection had failed, crushed in 
their birth. Still it needed but a breath 
of air, a spark falling on the right spot 
at the right moment, to kindle a flame 
which might spread over the Peninsula ; 
and the position of Piedmont was be- 
coming continually more perilous. The 
moderati, in order to prevent the people 
from acting for themselves, had fostered 
in them the hope that the Piedmontese 
Government would some day act for 
them. Thus the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment was menaced at once by the ever 
increasing hostility of Austria, and by 
the danger of being drawn into the 
vortex of Italian revolution, with all its 
risks, in case insurrection should make 
head for a time in any part of Italy. 
As a protection from these dangers, 
Cavour at length sought for or accepted 
the alliance of the Emperor of the 
French. While the war lasted the 
moderatt were completely in the ascend- 
ant, and the multitude went with them, 
applauding the policy of Cavour, and 
hailing a foreign despot as the founder 
of Italian independence and nationality ; 
but, after the peace, the party of action 


began to reorganize itself, and gradually 
to regain its influence. Garibaldi and 
Mazzini—the latter of whom, while the 
faith in the French Emperor lasted, to 
use his own words, “did but look on 
and wait”—began once more to act 
together. 

The first effort of the party of action 
after the peace of Villafranca was to 
spread revolution throughout the Roman 
and Neapolitan States, by the passage of 
Garibaldi, at the head of his division, 
from the Legations southward, in October 
of last year. This was the project of 
Mazzini; and he prepared insurrection 
at Ancona and in Sicily, the signal for 
whose outbreak was to be the advance 
of Garibaldi. The Italian hero and his 
volunteers entered into the project with 
enthusiasm. Farini and Ricasoli, then 
ruling Central Italy, yielded a reluctant 
consent; but they required that Mazzini 
himself should not come forward, hoping 
thus to lessen the chance of immediate 
opposition from Louis-Napoleon. On 
the eve of his advance, Garibaldi was 
stopped by an order from the king. 
After this, an attempt was made to form 
an association called “Za Nazione Ar- 
mata.” Garibaldi also endeavoured to 
obtain the command of the national 
guard in Lombardy and Central Italy, 
with the intention of organizing it upon 
a broader basis. But all these plans 
for arming the country were defeated 
by the Government through dread of 
popular action and subserviency to 
Louis-Napoleon. 

The party of action then turned to 
Sicily. It must not be supposed that 
the insurrection there was a spontaneous 
outbreak merely generated by oppression. 
Sicily was chosen as the scene for ini- 
tiating a general movement, having Ita- 
lian unity for its scope. Rosolino Pilo 
and Crispi were the principal agents in 
organizing the insurrection. They went 
to Sicily for the purpose, always in 
communication with Mazzini; and they 
were, in effect, the chiefs of the insurrec- 
tion until Garibaldiarrived. The plan of 
the intended movement was this:—It 


‘was proposed that revolution, beginning 


in Sicily, should pass thence into the king- 
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dom of Naples ; all Southern Italy once 
gained over to the national cause through 

pular action, Venice would be attacked 
by sea and land, in concert with in- 
ternal insurrection ;' it was hoped that 
Victor Emmanuel would be then forced 
to cast in his lot unreservedly with the 
Italian people, lest he should lose the 
prospect of the Italian crown ; and the 
Italians: of the North and South, thus 
united, would say to Louis-Napoleon, 
“Now deliver up to us our capital.”— 
The Sicilian insurrection succeeded. The 
immense difficulty of a first successful 
outbreak—the obstacle before which the 
plans of the party of action had so often 
failed—was overcome. The reader is fa- 
miliar, through our press, with the series 
of successes by which Sicily and Naples 
have been revolutionized ; and a portion 
of the programme, laid down for the 
movement from its commencement, is 
now fulfilled. 

At every step of its advance the party 
of action has encountered the opposition, 
more or less direct, of: the moderati. 
When the insurrection first broke out in 
Sicily, they condemned it; but, when 
success seemed probable, they gave it 
their approval,—for it is a necessity for 
them, whenever, in spite of their teach- 
ing; insurrection succeeds and some ad- 
vance is made, that they should advance 
too im order to secure what is gained to 
the monarchical interest; thentheiroppo- 
sition is directed against the next. step. 
Thus the Piedmontese Government per- 
mitted volunteers to embark forSicily, but 
endeavoured to prevent the flame of revo- 


lution from extending into the kingdom: 


of Naples, La‘ Farina was sent to Sicily 
by Cavour, to work in concert with the 
local ‘moderate or aristocratic element, 
trying to hasten the vote of. annexation, 
so as to deprive Garibaldi of Sicily as a 
point d’appei for further operations. The 
king also wrote to him to prevent his 
crossing to the mainland: But Garibaldi 
was firm ;: and, when it became certain 
that he would cross, the Piedmontese 
Government resolved at all events to pre- 
vent: his advancing into Central Italy. 
All further enrolment or embarkation of 
volunteers was stopped, all collections of 





arms or ammunition prohibited ;.and a 
force of volunteers which was collecting, 
partly in the island of Sardinia, partly 
on the Tuscan frontier, and intended to 
act in the Roman provinces and the 
Abruzzi, in concert with popular insur- 
rection, was dispersed by order of the 
Government. But the population of 
Umbria and the Marches was ripe for 
insurrection ; it might still rise even 
without assistance, and the Dictatorship 
ef Garibaldi would extend into the 
Roman States. There was but one way 
of preventing this for the Piedmontese 
Government. The step seemed a bold 
one, but no doubt it had the sanction of 
Louis-Napoleon—to occupy the ground 
itself. Hence the invasion and occupa- 
tion of the Roman provinces. When 
Garibaldi. found himself thus shut out 
from the advance towards Venice, his 
first idea seems to have been to turn to 
Rome. His proclamations clearly pointed 
to this, and he still refused immediate 
annexation. In a proclamation to the 
Palermitans on the 17th September, he 
said ; ‘At Rome only we will proclaim 
“the Italian kingdom. ... The annexa- 
* tion of Sicily was desired, in order. to 
“prevent me from passing the Straits: 
“ the annexation of Naples is now wished 
“for, that I may not pass the Volturno ; 
“but while there are chains in Italy to 
“ break, I will advance.” He soon gave 
way, however, at the appearance of deci- 
ded opposition from Piedmont. Perhaps 
he feared that, instead of drawing Pied- 
mont and its army with him if he ad- 
vanced, he might encounter open hos- 
tility. In a few weeks no doubt the 
annexation will take place, and thus the 
moderati will have succeeded in arresting 
the movement towards unity for a time. 

The prominent figure of the party of 
action lately on the scene has been Gari- 
baldi. He has advanced irresistible, sur- 
rounded by the glorious aureole of the 
Italian idea, the gaze of the multitude, 
the theme of Europe ; but those who see 
beyond the foreground of the picture, 
have beheld another figure—that of the 
teacher and apostle of the idea of Italian 
unity, who, yielding to the general im- 
pression that by coming forward he 
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might excite hostility to the movement 
on the part of Louis-Napoleon, or alarm 
those who fear the republican principle, 
has remained in the background, indif- 
ferent to his own. position, and merging 
all thought of self in ‘the great aim of 
his existence, but has still, neverthe- 
less, inspired, projected, organized, and 
laboured on at his task. 

Within the struggle for Italian na- 
tionality we thus see the contest between 
the conservative and the progressive ele- 
ment among the Italians themselves— 
the latter, from its nature as essentially 
connected with any truly national move- 
ment, having been the real power which 
has worked onwards towards its realiza- 
tion. The Piedmontese monarchy and 
the moderati float on the summit of the 
wave and advance with it ; but they have 
not caused its motion. Those English 
writers who assume that Victor Em- 
manuel has for years encouraged the 
national aspiration, that he has led in- 
stead of following the movement, do but 
place him in an odious light, and confirm 
the charge brought against him by other 
Italian rulers of an unscrupulous ambi- 
tion, and of deliberately seeking self- 
aggrandizement at their expense. But 
such a path was too full of danger to 
have tempted him. It is only within a 
few months that Cavour has ventured to 
declare the policy of Piedmont to be for 
unity. At the congress of Paris in 1856 
he spoke of impending revolution in 
Italy, but said nothing of the national 
aspiration as its source, and even pro- 
posed a further division of the Peninsula 
by forming the Legations into an eighth 
Italian State. The terms of the alliance 
arranged at Plombiéres were undoubtedly 
a simple increase of territory for each 
ally—Piedmont to be aggrandized at the 
expense of Austria, France at that of 
Piedmont or Italy. Though Italian na- 
tionality was the war-cry against Austria, 
this meant only a federation of Italian 
States ; and, whether Cavour did or did 
not hold out the prospect of a crown of 
Tuscany for Prince Napoleon as well as 
promise Savoy and Nice to France, his 


policy brought this danger upon Italy, ° 


and it was only by the resolute attitude 


of the population of Central Italy, where 
the national sentiment was thoroughly 
awakened, and who saw the path towards 
unity: in annexation to: Piedmont, that 
the danger was warded off. Thus the 
real advance that was: made still came 
from the people. The party of action, 
when raising the Italian ‘banner nearly 
thirty years ago, taught that a people 
of five-and-twenty millions can be  in- 
dependent and united if they resolutely 
will it ; and they have striven Voth by 
precept and example toarouse the Italians 
to a new life of energy. When the 
brothers Bandiera, in 1844, said, “Italy 
“ will live when the Italians know how to 
“die; and to teach them’that, there is 
“nothing like example,” they but ex- 
pressed the spirit of self-sacrifice that 
has breathed since in tens of thousands 
who have been ready always to risk their 
lives to form the forlorn hope of any 
attempt at action. 

Before these pages are presented to the 
public, new events may.have. occurred, 
and it would be idle to speculate upon 
the future beyond the anticipation of cer- 
tain general results. At the recent open- 
ing of the Piedmontese Chamber, Cavour 
declared that war against Anstria would 
be displeasing to the great Powers, and 
that an advance to. Rome would be “ mon- 
strous ingratitude” to Louis-Napoleon ; 
but it may safely be predicted that, should 
he attempt to arrest the movement be- 
yond the spring, he will fail. . Even the 
attempt. would endanger the monarchy. 
Victor Emmanuel must advance, or the 
revolution will advance without him. The 
party of action will still agitate. Their cry 
to the Government will: be, “On, on, or 
else we come.” The volunteers who have 
flocked to the side of Garibaldi have 
fought neither for gold, nor a decoration, 
nor the smile of a prince ; they have but 
one aim—lItalian unityand independence. 
On embarking at Genoa their cry was, 
“A Roma! A Roma!” nor can there be 
order or settled government in the south 
until all Italy be free. The revolution 
at Naples is not for annexation to Pied- 
mont, but to merge with Piedmont. in 
Italy ; and there is no Italy without 
Rome and Venice. Rome is the sacred 
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city to which alone all others will 
yield as a capital, the centre through 
which alone there can be union between 
north and south ; and, whether a few 
months or a few years must yet elapse 
before Italy shall take her place with 
sister European nations, in the interval 
she can know no repose. 

Throughout this narrative we have 
seen the national feeling gaining strength 
for ever through alternate persecution 
and attempts at conciliation. 


And this is but the type of the na- 
tional thought that broods over Europe. 
The Italian question cannot be isolated ; 
the great struggle does but commence 
in Italy. The Italian cause, perhaps, 
most deserves our sympathy and study 
as the exemplar of a wider movement. 
Our statesmen, diplomatists, and others, 
who look to some local or transitory 
cause for insurrection or discontent, 
rather than to the working of great 
principles, contrive to ignore the inhe- 
rent evils of the present European sys- 
tem, by assuming that the working of 
governments for good or evil does not 
depend upon the construction of the 
state, or upon the just or unjust origin 
of the ruling power ; but the first form 
that any sense of their own dignity, or 


any desire for liberty, assumes for a 
people is the aspiration for independence, 
and, when this jars with the existing 
organization of the state or government, 
despotism and tyranny are necessary in 
self-defence. The aspiration towards 
liberty growing up in European popu- 
lations is a sense of rights, duties, and 
a mission to fulfil in the national or col- 
lective life as in the individual ; and 
they tend irresistibly to group them- 
selves in large masses or nationalities, 
such as God suggests to them through 
an instinct in their hearts. This move- 
ment is a progressive step for humanity. 
It is the preparation of a soil in Europe 
in which political liberty will at length 
take root securely ; it heralds the in- 
troduction of a new and better public 
law—a law arising from this awakened 
understanding and moral sense, which 
reject the doctrine that conquest or 
decrees of princes can entail any moral 
obligation of submission on the people 
thus subjected or disposed of ; and, in- 
stead of contriving an equipoise between 
rival ambitions by giving some strong 
place to one to balance some strong 
place held by another, it would tend to 
the formation of states having a defen- 
sive strength from an innate and natural 
cohesion in one collective life. 


NOTE ON THE ARTICLE ON “THE AMMERGAU MYSTERY,” IN LAST 
NUMBER OF THE MAGAZINE. 


In the account of the Ammergau represen- 
tation, contained in the last number of this 
Magazine, there were two or three errors (the 
result of its being transmitted from foreign 
parts), which it may be well to-correct. 

P. 463. A complete collection of all the 
accounts of the Mystery, from 1820 to 1850, 
has been published by Deutinger, Dean of 
Munich. 

P. 463. It was not till after this account 
was written, that I had the pleasure of seeing 
the excellent dexcription of the spectacle by 
a well-known hand in a letter to the Tims, 
of September 4th, signed G. G.—Written at 
the moment, and almost at the place. it con- 
veyed, more fully than could be the case with 
any later narrative, the strength of the effect 
produced. In all essential points I am glad 
to find its coincidence with my own impression. 

P. 464. A general view of the first origin 
of these mysteries is given in the very inte- 
resting section on that subject in Dean Milman’s 
“History of Latin Christianity,” vol. vi. p. 493. 


P. 465. Iam told that both in Spain and Italy 
dramatic representations of sacred subjects ure 
still frequent. But iv its leading characteristics 
the Ammergan Mystery is probably unique. 

P. 465. The versified prologues of the 
chorus were compo-ed by Allioli, Dean of 
Augsburg, known as the author of the most 
popular Romun Catholic translation of the 
Bible into German. 

P. 475. The last representation of the Am- 
mergan spectacle in this year was on the 30th 
of September, in the presence of the King of 
Bavaria. 

P. 477. The sentence at the foot of the 
pave should run thus :— 

“The more strikinz the representation, the 
more salutary its effect on those for whom it 
is intended, the more forcibly we may be our- 
selves impressed in witnessing it :—so much 
the more pointed «'oea the lesson become. of 
the utter inapplicability of such a performance 
to other times and places than its own.” 

A. P. 8. 





